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Dwarf Pears—More About Deep Planting. 


E did not intend to recur so soon again to the subject 
of Dwarf Pears, but are moved to do so at the 
urgent request of some of our readers, who desire 
further information in regard to some points alluded 
to in our former article. That article has, so far as 
we have heard, with but two exceptions, been mostly 
understood.as we intended it. We related the 
results of our own experience and observation, and 
dealt with a present and real evil, and not with a 
past or imaginary one. We believe that Messrs. 
Wilder and Barry, and other intelligent pomologists, 
will agree with us essentially on the subject of deep 
planting ; and yet we have seen Dwarf Pears planted 

eighteen inches deep, and Mr. Wilder quoted as authority for doing it. We 
do not wish to be understood as referring to a solitary instance: within 
even the past two or three years we have seen multitudes of cases where 
Dwarf Pears have been planted from ten to eighteen inches deep, not alone 
by the untaught amateur, but in some cases by professed gardeners. Mr. 
Wilder, of course, would repudiate such planting, and we have done it for him 
in more instances than one. It may be asked whether the language of Mr. 
Wilder and others can fairly be said to recommend such planting. Taking 
all the facts into consideration, we are bound in candor to say that it can ; 
and yet we feel very confident that neither Mr. Wilder, nor Mr. Barry, nor 
any other experienced pomologist, would recommend planting trees from ten 
to eighteen inches deep. How, then, has this malpractice arisen? Either 
from ignoring or not knowing the fact, that some nurserymen work the 
Dwarf Pear so high, that failure must inevitably ensue, in a majority of 
cases, if such trees are planted up to the junction of the quince and the pear. 
Now, when we state that trees are so worked, we state a fact within our per- 
sonal knowledge ; hundreds of such trees are annually sold in and around 
New York, and hundreds more are hawked all over the country. We are 
dealing with facts, and wish to do our mite to correct what we believe to be 
an increasing evil. We know very well that most of our leading and intel- 
ligent nurserymen now work their Dwarf Pears about right ; we believe 
that they will be among the last to question the propriety of condemning 
what we know to be a pretty-wide-spread evil, and among the most fruitful 
of failure in the cultivation of the Dwarf Pear. 

In deep planting, as we have defined it, the chances of success are les- 
sened with the age of the tree. If what is called a-“ maiden tree,” or a tree 
one year from the bud, the chances that it will reéstablish a normal con- 
dition of its roots by throwing out a new system nearer the surface, are much 
greater than when the tree is older ; with an increase of age, the chances 
become less : the bottom of the quince stock will inevitably rot away, and 
the pear become more or less diseased. The evil may sometimes be 
remedied at once in young trees by cutting off several inches from the bot- 
tom of the quince, or it may be gradually overcome by lifting the tree 


annually for a few years, cutting away a portion of the stock, and replant- ‘ 
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ing a little deeper ; and this we have done in a few cases with comparative 
success ; but it is a work of supererogation which few will undertake, and 
none ought to be required to do, for a tree ought to be in proper condition 
for planting before it is put in the ground. 

One of our readers thinks we have not been explicit enough in regard to 
the height at which Dwarf Pears ought to be worked. Five inches we con- 
sider to be the maximum ; every inch lower than that we esteem a point 
gained. No man will plant a Dwarf Pear deeper than five inches on any 
recommendation of ours; and if the tree were more than three years old, 
we should hesitate to plant as deep as that. If everything has been well 
done, a tree stands in the nursery, in reference to the position of its roots, 
in the best condition to insure its healthy growth. Jf it be worked five 
inches from the ground, and, on being transplanted, the point at which it is 
worked be buried in the soil, it must stand at least six inches lower than it 
stood before, which we conceive to be, in precise terms, six inches removed 
from a normal condition, or that condition which is best calculated to insure 
its longevity, fruitfulness, and health. 

Our opinion is asked in regard to leaving the quince stock above ground. | 
We prefer, when it can be done with safety to the health of the tree, to 
cover the junction of the quince and pear about an inch at the time of plant- 
ing. The pear will throw out roots, the tree will be larger and more vigor- 
ous, and, we think, longer lived. Notwithstanding, we know of productive 
and thrifty Dwarf Pears with a foot and more of quince stock above ground ; 
indeed, we have seen quince-trees worked all over with pears like a stand- 
ard rose. The first plan, however, will in the end give the most satisfactory 
resulis. In some localities the borer presents a strong objection to the ex- 


posure of any portion of the quince ; the remedy for this will be treated of 
hereafter. 


The old Pear-grower will read the above remarks, and pass on with a 
smile, or any other good-natured thing he likes ; but the novice, whom we 
wish to interest, will do wisely to read and ponder them well. 
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A HOME IN THE COUNTRY —No. II. 


BY M., SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 
(Continued from p. 63.) 


WE now come to the arranging and preparing the ornamental grounds, 
adopting the style which has been termed beautiful. A most prominent 
feature, which may be said to belong to this style, is the Jawn. The pictur- 
esque style hardly admits any lawn, or at best does not make much of it, 
while the geometrical style scarcely rises to the dignity of anything more 
than mere grass plots. 

The best way to prepare a lawn, and, for that matter, any ground de- 
signed for cultivation, is to trench it deeply, disintegrating and stirring the 
soil very thoroughly. The object of this is not only to afford the roots of 
grass, trees, and shrubs opportunity to wander freely in search of nutri- 
ment, but also to allow the air and rain to penetrate easily, carrying fer- 
tility with them. Every shower brings down food for the roots of plants,— 

Mactual manure, Falling upon hard, compact ground, the water flows over L 
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the surface instead of through the soil, and so carries its rich material with 
it instead of depositing it for the roots of plants to feed upon. The air, 
also, is rich in fertilizing material. In well-trenched ground the roots pene- 
trate to a greater depth, and so are better able to sustain their tops against 
drought. A trenched lawn, therefore, will retain its vigorous green color 
through dry times which will singe with brown one not thus prepared. 
Trees planted in such soil will far outstrip in growth those which have not 
this advantage, so that it is better economy to go to the expense of thorough 


preparation of the ground than to pay extra prices for large trees. Digging | 


large holes when planting trees does not answer the purpose fully, and, 
indeed, is a positive disadvantage when the subsoil is tight, inasmuch as 


these holes act as wells for the sutface water, keeping the roots too wet, | 


and causing them to rot. Besides, the roots soon reach the hard soil at the 
sides of the hole, and their progress is checked, It is well to remember, 
that if you set out to trench the ground to a depth of two feet, you will 
probably really accomplish fifteen to eighteen inches; if you start for 
eighteen inches, you will be likely to reach twelve to fifteen. When you 
hear one talk of having trenched his ground to any certain depth, you are 
generally safe in making a quarter or third allowance, unless he happens to 
be a very careful man who talks, and works, too, ‘‘ by the rule.” A word of 


caution as to the manner of trenching. The general recommendation is, | 


either to bring the subsoil to the top, or to mix it thoroughly with the upper 
soil. These may be the best ways in some soils, but where the subsoil is as 
poor as it commonly is in the Eastern States, either of these methods is 
likely to lead to disappointment, unless, indeed, very extraordinary means 
are used to fertilize the barren soil thus brought into use. If the fertile 
soil on top be mixed with an equal quantity of barren soil, it is evident that 
the product possesses, proportionately, only half as much fertility as was in 
the top soil before. Time and manure will undoubtedly bring the top soil 
again to full fertility, and when this is done, the soil has been deepened and 
thus greatly improved ; but it will take years to accomplish this in an ordi- 
nary way. If immediate results are looked for, my own experience is, that 
it is greatly better to leave the subsoil at the bottom, and the top soil at the 
top, taking care, however, that both are well stirred up. 

If willing to go to the expense of under-draining as well as trenching 
your lawn, so much the better ; and here I have reference to land which is 
not naturally wet. Wet spots must be under-drained, of course. Adi lands, 
except those which have subsoils through which water readily penetrates, 
are benefited by under-draining. 

Your land being trenched and under-drained, if you have the patience to 
cultivate it several years in hoed crops, manuring richly, cultivating cleanly, 
stirring the ground so often and so thoroughly that the weeds have no 
chance to show their heads, you are doing the very best thing, and may 
expect corresponding results. Few are content to live ina potato patch 
so long, however ; and it is not absolutely necessary. By frequent cutting, 
rolling, and top-dressing, the grass can be made to drive out most weeds in a 
few years. Before grass seed is sown, the surface should be regulated. By 
this it is not meant that you should make a dead level of your lawn, or 
throw it up into terraces or mounds. Varicties of surface,—hills, valleys, 


ee 


ravines,—are valuable features, to be carefully preserved, and sometimes 


even created where they do not naturally exist ; though altering the surface 
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of ground by building hills and digging valleys is an arduous undertaking. 
One gets some idea of what a vast quantity of material it must take to 
make the earth when he undertakes to alter the form of a very small spot 
on its face. A thousand cart-loads of soil deposited on a level surface will 
make but a small hillock. Yet, on the other hand, a little labor, judiciously 
expended, will accomplish very much toward rendering graceful the surface 
of a lawn which has not naturally this beauty. 

Before proceeding in our subject to the laying out waiks and roads, the 
arrangement of trees, shrubs, and other objects of interest or usefulness, 
it may be well to consider for a moment what we are seeking to produce. 
“A home in the country” is our subject and object. Now the chief external 
requisites of a home are comfort and convenience. Beauty is very desirable, 
but is secondary, after all. Fortunately, usefulness and beauty are so closely 
allied that the latter does not always, or even often, have to be sacrificed to 
the former. One of the highest beauties in a country place is an air of ease 
and comfort. If inconvenient, unenjoyable in the circumstances of every- 
day life, a country place cannot, to my eye, be beautiful. It may make a 
fine picture, but must be an unattractive home. Landscape gardeners some- 
times forget this, and, in their eagerness to produce artistic effects, sacrifice 
comfort and convenience. Convenience and beauty are the ends to be 
sought, and each may accommodate the other a little, but if either must 
give way decidedly, let it be the latter, say I. If convenience suffers, beauty 
will suffer with it. 

Each road and walk, then, should appear to have a definite purpose, and 
to accomplish that purpose in a simple, direct manner. The keeping in mind 
this guiding principle will be a great assistance in locating walks and 
roads. Thus, the approach to the house should be an easy, ready way, 
apparently the easiest way by which a road could be made from the highway 
to the entrance to the house. There is a sameness, stiffness, and awkward- 
ness about straight lines, (nature uses them very sparingly,) and there- 
fore these are to be avoided in both walks and roads; yet it will not do to 
make a curve in a road for the sake of a curve. There must be some reason 
for it, or else your approach will not seem to accomplish its purpose in the 
simplest, best manner, and so will be unsatisfactory. The object of the 
approach to the house is to lead to the house. Some attractive object may 
draw it slightly from the most direct line, but not too much, for all other 
objects must be subservient to the one main object. It is not in any 
measure losing sight of this main object to turn aside to overcome natural 
obstacles. Thus it is allowable to make a very decided curve to get around 
a lake ; a group of trees is a sufficient excuse for deviating from a direct 
course. Yet this group must appear natural, or it does not form a good 
excuse. It is easier to go around a hill than over it ; therefore a hill forms 
a satisfactory reason for a curve. 

Keeping in mind the guiding principle, it is evident that our walks must 
lead from somewhere to somewhere. Strange as it may seem, there are many 
walks which do not accomplish this, but seem to have been made with the 
mere purpose of making walks. The house being the principal “some- 
where” about the place, it follows that it must be the centre from which 
the walks mainly diverge. They should lead to the various points of inter- 
est about the place, and from one of these points to another. Parallel 
walks are not in good taste, nor should one walk leave another at right 
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angles. Either of these arrangements is stiff and ungraceful. Walks are 
better not less than five feet in width, and the entrance-road seventeen. 
These widths may seem too great for small places, but less widths are incon- 
venient and give a contracted appearance. 

In making roads and walks, the most essential thing is to secure good 
drainage. If this be thoroughly done, they will be good, whatever the 

| material used in their construction. If you wish to proceed in the very best 

manner, first remove entirely the surface soil from them ; then lay drains of 
tiles or stones in the centres of the walks and at each side of the roads, 
placing them deep enough to escape frost, and providing suitable outlets 
for the water ; now fill in with stones, putting the smaller ones on top, and 
finish off with just enough gravel to cover the stones, and your walks are as 
good as I know how to make them. The surface is best arranged much in 
the shape of an almost flat roof, sloping to both sides. The object of mak- 
ing roads and walks in any other form than a perfect level is, that the water 
which falls upon them may be carried off quickly and effectively. If the | 
outline from side to side is a regular curve, the centre is almost flat, while 
the sides have greater inclination than is necessary. A uniform grade from 
the centre to each side is the best form, though difficult to preserve. 

A few thoughts upon ornamental planting, the arrangement of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, may come in the next number. 


POT CULTURE OF GRAPES. 
BY WILLIAM SAUNDERS, GERMANTOWN, PA. 


We doubt whether the culture of grapes in pots will ever become popular 
or general, as it is a costly mode of producing fruit. It is true that, under 
a given surface of glass, as much fruit may be raised from vines in pots as | 
from the best established and permanent plants ; but then, allowance must 
be made for the previous preparatory growth of the pot vines, as they 
require to be grown under glass for two seasons before fruiting, and during 
the second year they will occupy as much space as when in fruit. Tyo | 
houses, therefore, are required to get one crop ; and when we take into con- | 
sideration the amount of time and labor required in potting, watering, and 
general management, it will be found that the cost of production is more | 
than double that of border vines ; and even to insure these results it is 
necessary to prepare a new set of fruiting plants yearly ; for although it is | 
perfectly practicable to take a crop yearly from the same plants even in | 
pots, yet the crop is so small that it will not repay labor, and, so far as com- 
parative economy is considered, more will be realized by fruiting young, 
well-prepared plants, even at the expense of a second house, the increase in 
the crop more than remunerating the increased expense. A thorough trial | 
of these methods has led to this conviction. The labor and constant watch- | 
fulness inseparable from pot culture in a climate so varied and intense in 
its extremes as ours, may ultimately lead us to adopt a modification of the 
system, combining all its advantages on much more economical principles. 
Ci, The principal object attained by growing fruit trees in pots is the entire 
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control which the cultivator has over the root growth; and with reference to 
forcing into fruit. before the natural season, there is a very great advantage 
in having the soil into which the plants are growing, surrounded by the 
same temperature in which the branches are exposed; for when the branches 
of a plant are stimulated by a greater degree of heat than that influencing 
the roots, a species of exhaustion ensues highly detrimental to growth. 
With reference to complete isolation from external influences, it is evi- 
dent that the same conditions may be secured by preparing a small border 
inside the house, and planting out the vines with a view to permanence. 
In other words, plant a number of vines in a large pot, instead of placing 
them separately in more contracted spaces; for a border placed in this posi- 
tion is as much dependent upon the care of the cultivator as the pot, with 
the additional advantage of being better guarded against extremes either 
of heat, drought, or moisture. The border once prepared will require little 
| further care, and the plants will produce good crops yearly without the con- 
| stant renewal demanded by exclusive pot culture. 
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The accompanying sketch is introduced, the better to illustrate the above 

| system. It will be observed that the soil in the pit a, Fig. 1, is wholly 

inside the house and completely isolated from the walls, so that it is sur- 

rounded by the same temperature as the branches. The soil js placed upon 

a stratum of drainage ; oyster shells, brick, rubbish, and such like will 
answer well for this purpose, and insure porosity and dryness when | 


equired. The arrangements of the plants 4 will be understood from the 
Scape and ground plan, Fig. 2. The position of the heating apparatus is 
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indicated at c. Lanes. -sized draining tiles or flues built with brick, pigeon- 
hole fashion, for the admission of air and heat into the soil, should be placed 
across the bottom of the border through the drainage, as shown at the dot- 
ted lines d. These may be placed six or eight feet apart, and left open at the 
ends, that the air may more effectually permeate the soil ; by this means the 
soil will be kept at a suitable temperature, if ordinary care is exercised in 
the application of water. The drainage will always prevent anything like 
stagnation of water, but in the early stages of growth the soil should be 
kept rather dry, which will increase its temperature. During active 
growth, water will be required more freely, and increased vigor may be 
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imparted by manurial solutions ; these applications should, however, be 
administered with caution, and only when the plants most require it; the 
majority of vine borders are made too rich and extensive at the outset, a 
fruitful source of maladies, the cause being seldom suspected or recognized. 
Again, when the fruit approaches maturity the ripening process will be 
accelerated by gradually withholding water from the roots of the plants. It 
is well to remember that, just as we remove plants, as it were, from the 
hands of nature, the necessity increases for a thorough knowledge of the 
principles of vegetable growth, and the application of its agencies; hence 
we may expect to hear of failures in orchard houses ; the successful produc- 
tion of crops from this highly artificial state of culture will at once draw a 
broad line of distinction between the scientific cultivator, and the mere 
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It will be observed that the plants are placed two feet from each other, 
in rows three feet apart; the object in planting thus closely at first is to 
secure a good crop at once, and, as occasion demands, the plants may be 
thinned by drawing out the least valuable. It also affords an opportunity 
of. occasionally cutting a plant close by the surface in order to procure 
young, strong shoots, which are the most productive ; heavier crops can be 
taken from the same surface, from young, vigorous canes, than from old 
and rigidly spur-pruned stems, according to the present prevalent system 
of management, and I feel convinced that this mode of renewal in graperies 
will ultimately become popular, as its advantages become known. 

When a plant of two or three years’ growth is cut down, a robust growth 
will follow ; this shoot, if allowed to proceed unchecked, would grow to an 
unnecessary length, and if pruned back in winter the most mature and best 
fruit buds would be removed. ‘To insure fertility near the base the shoot 
should be stopped by pinching out the extreme point when about two feet 
in-length. Lateral shoots will now push, and the uppermost should be 
removed entirely, so as to cause the top bud to break. This treatment will 
cause the lower buds to fill up ; the laterals should be stopped at the second 
or third leaf from the stem. The same course should be followed when the 
shoot has grown four or five feet more, keeping the laterals checked, but 
not entirely removed until the wood commences to ripen, when they may 
gradually be removed, cutting out the lowermost first. The same treatment 
is applicable to the preparation of fruiting plants in pots. 

The quantity of fruit that can be grown by this arrangement will be 
much greater than could be secured by any other system, and for early fore-" 
ing it combines all that is necessary for complete success. Indeed, fruit 
may be produced at all seasons, allowing the plants a few weeks’ rest after 
ripening a crop, and started again to grow, thus producing more than one 
yearly crop. Four crops have been thus taken from the same plants in 
thirty-two months. How long plants would survive such treatment we have 
no means of ascertaining, but on the renewal mode it might be followed for 
an indefinite period. 


THE “BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE.” 
BY FOX MEADOW. 


Ir is not down on the green banks where the silvery stream flows, but 
high up, imbosomed in the mountain’s peak, above river and dell—where 
the vision is lost in the distant azure—where the mind is brought to contem- 
plate the vast magnific grandeur and beauty of creation—where the little 
hills grow into mountains of loveliness—where they tower up from the val- 
leys below, one over the other, endeavoring to eclipse each other in growing 
grandeur. On this spot is erected a beautiful palace, whose architectural 
design claims to be of the Italian order. It is the residence of a “ million- 
aire.” And you ask, Mr. Editor, What has this to do with the “ Horticutrur- 
ist?” We will tell you, sir—or, rather, what the “ Horricutrurist” ought 
to have to do with it. After we had feasted our eyes on the mansion, and 

CE) filled our heart with the loveliness of the scenery, we asked for the “ gar-\ fis 
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dens.” The gardens? Yes, sir, we would like to see your gardens. We 
have none. Nogardens? No.—And the millionaire paused. There seemed 
to be a vacuum in his soul that wanted filling up. The brow of the fair 
goddess Flora was veiled. Bacchus grew furious, seized the wine-bowl, 
and vowed he should drink no more until he squeezed the sweet nectar from 
grapes of his own growth. But the “enchantress” held forth a rose plucked 
from the dew-drops of morn, the balmy fragrance of which seemed to fill up 
that vacuum in his soul, and he cried out, Come, let us see where we can 
make our gardens. 

We walked some few paces from the front door, when we were introduced 
to this nice spot, so near the kitchen, so convenient for the cook to gather 
the parsley, pull the pie-plant, get the cabbage and potatoes, and the chil- 
dren pick the strawberries ; besides, we have all our outhouses here; the 
manure, too, at the stable, would be close to hand, and any refuse vegeta- 
bles easily thrown to the pigs. All this certainly is convenient, but 
do you not think that it is also a great incongruity? You have here all 
your outhouses in sight of the parlor windows. And what of that? every 
one knows that we must have such places, and when they can see good 
barns and stables, they know that some one lives there. That is true, sir, 
if it should so happen there was nothing in the barns. Now, to be consist- 
ent in this matter, why not have the kitchen and dining-room all together? 
it would be much more convenient both for you and the cook. Aha, Mr. 
Rose, I see your notions of gardens are rather aristocratic. No, sir, but we 
have a strong attachment for the “ Beaurtirut 1x Nature,” and always feel 
pained when we behold such picturesque spots as this marred and distorted 
with things so incongruous. Your architect, in designing this beautiful 
house, has agreeably combined art with nature. There is an adaptability 
to the situation, and a cheerful combination of both. 

The improvement of the grounds is the next point for our consideration, 
and that from necessity must be carried forward here to the left, for on the 
other side you are close bounded by that beautiful wood. But here—where 
the grounds are open and free—where we have a charming landscape— 
where, in reality, exists that which is worth living here for—you must walk 
through your kitchen to see it. Had your barns and stables, ice-house and 
well, been sensitive beings, they might well have been proud of their posi- 
tion ; but as they are nothing but inanimate matter, sticks and stones, things 
that cannot see nor feel, we think the proper place for them ought to have 
been in your woods out of sight. Well, Mr. Rose, after all I think you are 
about right. But then if you are right, my house is wrong, which now ap- 
pears self-evident. Our compartments should have been placed here, where 
the servants are, and vice versa. 

Think you, Mr. Editor, the “ Horticutrurist” was ever seen in this house ? 
No, sir, or the mother earth never would have been so barren: not a solitary 
fruit of any description could be found on the place. Nothing but stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, and interest, had entered there. But we say, send them 
the “ Horticutturist ;” send it home to their doors, and let it knock aloud 
there. Mail it there free, sir, and tell them it’s the joint voluntary contribu- 
tion of the poor hard-working gardeners, into whose souls the spirit of the 
immortal “ Downing” is constantly whispering, in a still small voice, “‘ Adorn 
their rural homes, sir,” that nature’s graceful undulations are not marred by 
some foreign rule and square, for you are bound by all the ties of nature, 
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duty, and of love, to respect, improve, and protect the “ Beautiful in 
Nature.” 


[Thank you, Mr. Meadow, for pleading our cause so eloquently. We shall 
send the Horricutrurist, as you suggest ; but we think, in good sooth, it 
ought to be sent for ; the gift ought to be to the gardener , and not from 


him. Either way, however, that the rich man’s soul may be filled with a 
love of the “ Beautiful in Nature.”—Ep.] 
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TOPIARY WORK. 
BY J. JAY SMITH, GERMANTOWN, PA. 


Tuat satirical robber, the memorable Augustus Tomlinson, of Bulwer, 
says somewhere in “ Paul Clifford,” “One main reason why men who have 
been great are disappointed when they retire to private life, is this: mem- 
ory makes a chief source of enjoyment to those who cease eagerly to hope; 
but the memory of the great recalls only that public life which has dis- 
gustedthem. Their private life hath slipped insensibly away, leaving faint 
traces of the sorrow or the joy which found them too busy to heed the 
simple and quiet impressions of mere domestic vicissitude.” 

I would have the retired man to be active, his mind directing his hands, 
and thus possessing a resource for every day. The private life should slip 
somewhat insensibly away. Itmay be taught to do so in a workshop and a 
lathe looking out upon a lawn or a garden: in the latter let him see some 
results of his own handy-work ; something to which a direction has been 
given by his own exertion—something i in which nature has assisted art. 

And the training of vines, shrubs, and even trees, is one of those artifices 
which will continue to give pleasure by carrying out a preconceived idea, and. 
realizing it by degrees. It has been the fashion to rail at artificial scenes: 
Pope set the fashion, and the witlings followed their leader; but it is by no 
means ascertained that the human mind, the average intellect, is not capable 
of deriving pleasure from the surprises which art may introduce. I have 
myself derived more satisfaction in youth from a huge box-bush hollowed 
out by time and art, where concealment and quiet could be enjoyed behind 
a leafy screen, than from mountain scenery, or any scenery but a waterfall. 
You may assemble all the new evergreens as well as the old in a given 
space; they may all be growing beautifully according to nature’s laws, and 
delighting your educated taste. Show these to a regular inbred citizen, or 
to a child, and as respects their education to the subject, their minds differ 
but little, each being a blank sheet in which no correct lines have been 
drawn, and they will make little impression. The expression may be “ Ah!” 

“Yes.” Suddenly introduce the same parties to a nook in.which are 
some healthy bushes growing in the shape of an animal, a cross, a crown, 
or any correctly outlined object, and the exclamation is at once altered; 
“Oh dear! how very curious! See that dog! how natural!” Your visitor 
forgets the sublime Cedar of Lebanon, and carries in his memory only the 
odd, combined, however, with the element which is never to be lost sight of, 


an that human ingenuity, and time, and expense of some kind, have been lav- 
ished for your enjoyment. 
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Iam not about to recommend that therefore all your trees and bushes 
should be artificially shaped and cut into grandiose representations ; I 
would confine the art to moderate dimensions, to an out-of-the-way corner, 
perhaps, or to a spot somewhat sequestered, to which the eye should be 
unexpectedly introduced; and even here I would not expose my ambition 
by carving the ludicrous or the monstrous. A fountain represented in a 


Fic. 2. 
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Norway Fir may be eminently beautiful, when a centaur would be simply 
ridiculous. 

There has been too much said against the artificial in landscape garden- 
ing; what is it, after all, but artificially imitating nature, the great teacher 
as well as mother ? 


The topiary art is so called, as Salmasius thinks, from the Greck word 








Fic. 3. Fic. 4. 


for a rope, because the process of construction was conducted chiefly by 

means of cords and strings. It was much practised in the seventeenth 

century. Casaubon describes a scene which existed in his early days some- 
G i, where in the suburbs of Paris, on so elaborate a scale, that it represented ( 
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Troy besieged, with the two hosts, their several leaders, and all other objects | 
in their full proportion. 

There is a fashion in these things, and I am inclined to see topiary work 
again a little in vogue. Loudon was not disinclined to its moderate exist- 
ence; under the limitations above indicated, it should never be utterly 


Fie. 5. Fic. 6. 





neglected. Evergreens, and those of the slow-growing kinds, are the-best 
for permanency, and for winter as well as summer adornment ; but almost | 
any tree or shrub may be subjected to the shears, the knife, the cord, and 
the wire, even those of loose and straggling habit. The common White Pines 
at Mr. Hunnewell’s have already been mentioned in this magazine; but the 
Yews, and the Box, and the Cedars, offer the best inducements; the Juni- 


Fie. 7. Fic. 8. Fig. 9. 











pers, too, and many others, will occur to the mind of the experimenter, 
according to the object he wishes to represent. 
Ihave taken some pains to prepare a few drawings, which, while they 


| 
| 
| 
| 


will give an idea of what can be accomplished by a little labor and em, , 
C is are only suggestive; they may be varied ad libitum. Je 
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The Crategus or-Thorn family are very easily put into shape by shears 
and interlaoing, but there is no plant that I have tried that is so rapidly 
brought into subjection as the Osage Orange. It takes any shape desired, 
and in a very short time. Figures 1 and 2 represent two specimens in my 
own garden which have been respectively trimmed for three and two years, 
and are now very attractive in summer. 

At Elvaston Castle, in England, great expense has been lavished in the 
purchase of old evergreen plants, either trimmed into shapes or suitable 
for that purpose. Figures 3 and 4 represent shaded seats, and are of 
Yew. 

Crowns and coronets are readily produced with a little care. The two 


Fic. 10. 


next cuts, Figs. 5 and 6, are patterns easily imitated, aud may be of Osage 
Orange, Yew, or Juniper. 

A monument in Yew, Fig. 7, may be readily produced. Figs. 8 and 9 
are more elaborate, and will require more time to perfect. 

The next cut, Fig. 10, has already been published, but as it is appropriate 
| to the present article, I repeat it. The single plant of which it consists 

was removed to Elvaston Castle at a cost of one thousand dollars. 

Why should one blush when asked to defend putsuits which administer 
more to taste and refinement than to pecuniary profit? It would never do 
to balance taste against the want of it, or mental pleasures against such 
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as are more solid, but I would at any time rather consort with the owner 
of a garden who worked in it himself, than with the owner of,a huge farm 
whose mind was employed on his commercial profits : 


“ Nor does he govern only, or direct, 
But much performs himself. No works, indeed, 
That ask robust, tough sinews, bred to toil, 
Servile employ; but such as may amuse, 
Not tire, demanding rather skill than force.” 


pw wee +¢ 


THE PEACH-TREE ANDITS ENEMIES. 
BY MARGARETTA H. MORRIS, GERMANTOWN, PA. 
(See Frontispiece.) 


I now send a Peach branch, surrounded by insects that belong to the his- | 
tory of the Peach-tree, as they so largely contribute to that fatal disease, the | 
Yellows ; that disease about which so much has been written, and over | 
which so dark a cloud appears to rest, as it has hitherto bafiled the skill of | 
the most practical fruit-growers, yielding to no remedy, and in some cases 
giving the infection to all the trees in the neighborhood. 

After years of close attention to the culture of the Peach-tree, I have come 
to the conclusion, that as soon as the Yellows makes its appearance, the best 
thing to be done is to cut the tree down and burn it, for all endeavors to re- 
store its health will be lost labor. 

I have arrived at this conclusion for the following reasons: The Yel- 
lows arises from various causes : first, from soil exhausted of those chem- 
ical agents that are necessary for the nourishment of both tree and 
fruit—agents that have been so abundantly found in the virgin soil of 
our Middle and Southern States, but which appear to be exhausted by 
the over-culture of the Peach in the old plantations, but which are as 
lavishly produced in a new clearing, where Peaches have never been 
raised : there may be seen Peach-trees, growing in all their pride and glory, 
and crowned with their rich foliage and most luscious fruit, if they can be 
protected from late frosts, and their deadly enemies, the insects. A late 
frost, if severe enough to freeze the sap in the tender and delicate sap- 
vessels, will be fatal to the tree : though it may linger through the spring 
and early summer, the effect of impeded circulation will show itself in the 
exhausting heats of July and August, and the spurious yellow growth will tell 
the tale that death is inevitable. The tree had better then be cut down, for 
it is only a cumberer of the ground. 

The next deadly enemy is the well-known peach-borer, the geria exi- 
tosa of Say. This wasp-like insect may be seen hovering around the roots 
and lower parts of the trunks of the trees, in the bright noondays of June 
and July, seeking a tender spot where she may thrust her eggs into the sap- 
vessels of the inner bark, where the young grubs find their food. If undis- 
turbed by the guardian spirit of the orchard and forest, the woodpecker, or 
by the pruning-knife of the gardener, the little grub feeds in secret on the 
vital principle of the tree, gnaws its tortuous path around the trunk, and, as 

Ci,),winter approaches, seeks shelter under ground among the roots, feeding {J 
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on them until the following spring, when it gradually gnaws its way to the 
lower part of the trunk ; it then leaves the tree, and a little beneath the 
surface of the ground, among the gum and castings that have exuded from 
the wounded bark, it forms the follicle No. 3 around itself, and, simulating 
death, awaits its change. 

In the early mornings of June the perfect fly may be seen bursting the 
upper end of the follicle, and gradually emerging from its tomb. At first 
its delicate wings are wet, and closely rolled about its body. When it has 
painfully struggled out of the pupa case, No. 4, it clings to the follicle for a 
few minutes to rest ; then it crawls to the trunk of the tree, takes firm hold 
with its claws of the rough bark, and, with its head upwards, gradually un- 
rolls and expands its wings ; the juices from its swollen body rush like rills 
through the veins of the pendent wings, and in half an hour they will have 
stretched to their full size and beauty. The upper wings and body of the 
female, No. 1, are opaque, and of a fine steel blue metallic color, while the 
under wings are transparent, and glisten with the irised hues of the rain- 
bow ; the middle of the bady is adorned with an orange-red band, which adds 
brilliancy to its light and delicate form. The male, No. 2, is smaller than its 
mate, its body and legs are steel blue, and all four of the wings clear and 
beautifully iridescent ; all the wings are edged with a dark blue fringe, and 
the upper pair have a dark wedge-shaped band near the outer extremity. 

If the grubs are carefully searched for, and taken from the roots in the 
months of August and September, the trees may be saved; but if they are 
allowed to feed unmolested, and girdle the trunk and roots, which is their 
habit, the yellow and exhausted branches tell the tale that death is inevi- 
table ; therefore, cut the tree down and burn it, for it cumbereth the 
ground. 

No. 6 is a magnified drawing of No. 5—the Tomicus liminaris. This 
minute beetle is believed to be the cause of the infectious Yellows. The 
Tomicus is strictly a bark-beetle, as both larva and beetle feed on the sap- 
vessels of the inner bark of the Peach-tree ; they may be found in the grub 
state in the months of July and August, and if numerous will destroy the 
tree in which they feed, producing an irritation analogus to the itch in the 
human species. I have seen them in such numbers that one of these minute 
grubs was found in every pore of the bark, from the top branch to the root; 
a swelling of the sap-vessels ensued, and spurious yellow shoots were 
thrown out from every bud; entire exhaustion and death of the tree soon 
followed ; the grubs became pupa, and changed to beetles in the dying tree, 
and then took wing and made their home in the nearest tree, which they 
soon killed in like manner. Thus the infection spread from tree to tree, until 
ten trees were destroyed before the cause of their death was discovered. In 
this case it was evident that no care could save tlie infected trees or protect 
the healthy ones, but cutting the sickly trees down and burning them, thus 
destroying this minute but powerful enemy. 

In this sad picture there is one bright gleam, showing the beautiful order 
of the great Creator, who formed these grubs to restrain the undue growth 
and increase of the fruit-tree, and now provides a check on them, and sends 
the Ichneumon, our watchful friend and protector. Ever on the wing, or with 
a quick, light step and jerking motion, it glances from place to place, inces- 
santly tapping the spot on which it alights with its long and delicate feel- 
ers, seeking a home for its young, which it finds in the bodies of living grubs 
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and caterpillars. The moment the Ichneumon discovers the spot where a 
grub is concealed, it pierces the bark with its sword-like ovapositor, and 
with unerring instinct darts the egg into the fatty part of the grub, which 
the young Ichneumon feeds on, never approaching the vital parts, as the con- 
tinued life of the grub is necessary to its own existence ; thus they both feed 
on until the time of change approaches: then the exhausted grub spins a 
feeble follicle, in which it dies, while the Ichneumon passes through its death- 
like sleep in safety, and at the appointed time comes forth a perfect fly, to 
carry on the work of destruction as its parent had done. 

The Peach-trees may be protected from the igeria by covering the lower 
part of the trunk and exposed portions of the root with a plaster of rosin 
and grease, thick enough to prevent the fly from depositing her eggs in the 
bark. 


HEATING APPARATUS FOR HORTICULTURAL GLASS-HOUSES. 
BY WM. CHORLTON. 


As at this time of the year our heating apparatus, for artificial culture, 
is in active operation, a few practical remarks relating thereto may be of 
service to some of your readers. 

We all know that fuel of any kind requires to be heated to a certain de- 
gree before combustion commences, and when it does take place, heat is 
given out, and so continues to be, more or less, according to the bulk of 
material and supply of oxygen derived from the atmosphere, as draught to the 
furnace. Whatever principle or kind of mechanism we may adopt, it be- 
comes a matter of consideration how to secure and economize this subtle 
and quickly radiating medium, so as to apply it to the purposes intended ; 
consequently it is evident the machinery that will collect and freely distrib- 
ute the greatest amount must be the best, and, also, if the whole which is 
evolved can be secured, we shall have arrived at the maximum of our wishes. 
Heat from combustion may influence the surrounding atmosphere by direct 
radiation, or contact with some conducting material, which afterwards dis- 
tributes it to the desired spot, but as we cannot accept the former, on ac- 
count of the noxious gases that are liberated therewith, we have to inclose 
the fire inside a furnace of some kind, and so pass off the deleterious parts 
by a flue or chimney. 

The Brick Flue is the most primitive, direct, and simple method of warm- 
ing horticultural structures. The heat in this case is conveyed along the 
interior of what may be called an elongated chimney, generally placed 
nearly horizontal on the léngth of the house, and, as the bricks are composed 
of partially conducting material, it becomes absorbed, and finally liberated 
on the opposite side, when it is radiated over the entire cubic bulk of the 
house. When heat has a free exit from its source, and is allowed to pass 
quickly away into the external atmosphere, a great portion is wasted, which 
renders necessary the precaution of preventing such loss. If there is a 
large surface exposed to the action of radiation from the fire, the heat is 
collected in the chamber and is more effectually compressed against the 
brickwork and through it, and if the flue is comparatively capacious, the 

CE) same thing takes place throughout the whole length; but when the furnace { 
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is small, and the flue contracted, there is very little chance of gaining this 
compression, and the arrangement becomes little better that a channel by 
which to convey the gases, and heat also, away. For a small greenhouse, 
the fire-chamber ought not to be smaller than two feet long, two feet high, 
and eighteen inches wide; and the flue twelve inches high by eight inches 
wide, inside measure, and for a larger house in proportion. Three feet long, 
and correspondingly roomy other ways, will, however, be as large as is a 
visable to construct any furnace. Owing to the tendency of heat to pass 
upwards, the flue ought to be placed as near the front of the house as.:may 
be convenient, continued across it at the farthest end, and out to the chim- 
ney, or back again near the middle, and so on to the place of beginning ; 
but in such case care must be used, so as to secure a gentle rise on the 
whole length, or the heavy gases and occasional damp will impedg the 
draught, and cause danger from bursting, or a deficiency of circulatioh. The 
chimney, also, should be raised above the highest part of the house, and not 
be exposed to the whirl of cross currents. For the same reasons it is better 
to keep the furnace somewhat belaw the level of the flue, thereby enabling 
the heat to radiate more freely from the continual supply, and all bends in 
the flue should be rounded. -As common bricks soon burn out, and are liable 
to crack, fire-bricks ought to be used for constructing all parts around and 
adjacent to the fire ; and fire-clay tiles, which are now manufactured of all 
sizes, are the best for covers to the flue. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
all materials should be of the best quality, and the joints closely and 
smoothly pointed. 

With regard to the relative amount of cubic bulk to be heated, if we take 
for example a house forty feet long, twelve feet wide, five feet high in front, 
and fourteen feet high at the back, it will contain a little over 4,500 feet to 
be acted on. Allowing the temperature outside to be 10° or 20° below-zero, 
and the house a lean-to roof, only ordinarily situated as to protection. from 
| cold winds, a flue of the above dimensions, and furnace of the smaller capac- 
ity, would raise the internal air to 55° or 90° at midnight ; butif the house 
were to be extended ten feet longer, it would be reduced to 45° or 50°. 
With a further extension, another fire would be required, and so on accord- 
ing to length. If the cubic volume be greater, without increase of length, 
the size of both furnace and flue ought to correspond. 

Heating by Hot Water is of much more recent introduction than ‘brick 

flues, and is more worthy of the age we live in. However well the work on 
| flues may be executed, or good the material, they are subject to crack and 
crumble away, and need constant repairs, to say nothing of the injurious 
effects caused by the escape of noxious gases, and the destruction of oxy- 
gen by the often nearly red-hot bricks, all of which are objectionablé con- 
siderations. Fortunately, hot water obviates all these evils, and gives us 
an atmosphere as pure as can be required, and a warmer temperature’ with- 
out any chemical change worthy of notice, with the further advantage of 
being easily and securely worked by the most ignorant operator, if he only 
knows how to light and keep a fire going. When any improved principle 
of practical utility is introduced to the world, there are frequently many and 
various ingenious devices brought out to accomplish the same end. . Such 
has been the case with our present subject. , 

It should be understood here, that the boiler is the prime motor by which 
the circulation is secured, and the pipes are simply conductors of the water, 
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and radiators of the heat. Of boilers there are many kinds, and if we were || 
to believe the inventors, there is no worst among them. There has not been || 
any reliable set of experiments to test the relative merits of each, neither is | 
it likely there will be at present; but we have practical experience and || 
scientific principles to assist in determining somewhat accurately the amount || 
of work which the different constructions can accomplish with a certain || 
amount of fuel. Taking these two guides as a test point, and we demon- 
strate that a large surface of metal ought to be exposed to the direct action || 
of the fire, and not only so, but the heat evolved should so come into con- || 
tact with all parts, that the lines of radiation may strike, as they emerge || 
from the combustion, upon the inner surfaces, so as to cause a refraction, and, 
consequently, a compression of the heat, which of itself and alone assists in 
producing more, and therefore a greater amount with a limited supply of | | 
fuel. A large radiating surface, then, is the principal advantage, and all | 
others over which the draft may be conducted have only an auxiliary effect, | 
and are of secondary consideration. To make our subject more clear, it 
may be well to explain the construction of a few of the best boilers that have 
been submitted to public approval, and which the writer has fully tested by || 
practical operation. . 

The Saddle Boiler is well known, and fifteen or twenty years ago was | 
considered the best in use. When of the right model, it is a good boiler if | | 
properly set and constructed, as in Fig. 1. The end opposite to the front || 
is closed ; there are two open spaces, one on each side, for the escape of || 
smoke, and the whole is inclosed in brickwork, with a space left all around, 
and a flue leading to the chimney. There are many modifications of this 
principle, but none that we have seen, of such construction, are more power- 
ful than this. 

The Cylinder Boiler, as its name indicates, is an upright chamber, having 
double casings, between which the water is contained ; there is a flow pipe 
at the top, and a return one on the side near to the bottom, while the smoke 


Fig. 2. 
is liberated by another pipe on the opposite side, immediately under the 
upper cap, which is also double, and connected with the upright cylin- 
der. Fig. 2is a longitudinal cross section. The fire in this model is inside 
the boiler, and there is the advantage of it occupying little space, besides 
which, there is no brickwork required. This apparatus will do its work 
very well ; but, owing to the perpendicular form, the heat strikes intensely 
upon the top or horizontal part, and the sides are only slightly acted on, 
which produces an unsteady flow of the water in the pipes, and danger of 
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its flowing over at the feed tank when not even at the boiling point. It is 
best adapted for very small greenhouses, where a more powerful apparatus 
is not needed. The deviations from this are the many varieties of corrugated 
cylinders, and upright tubular boilers, all of which are very little superior. 

We may also include the Horizontal Cylinder, or Cannon Boiler, Fig. 3, 

which is ouly the above, with a slight alteration, laid down on its side. 

Here there is the great objection of much space being required; it is 

cumbersome, and has to be inclosed in a vault of brickwork. In the ex- 

ample given, the fire first plays on the under side to the back, returns again 
through the middle, and again returns back, more elevated, to the chimney. 

This is converting nearly all the passages for heat into flues, and, conse- 

quently, although it travels a long distance while in connection with the 
| boiler, there is very little radiating power. This construction will work, we 

admit, but it is far from being the best. 

The Cone Boiler.—One of the most primitive boilers was in form like a 
cone, and was in use thirty years since. This apparatus gave satisfaction at 
the time. It was simply a double-cased cone, with the water between, a 
flow pipe at the top, a return one at the side near the base, and the whole 
was inclosed in a hollow chamber of brickwork. The inner surface of this 
construction was well formed for the radiation of heat, providing the fire 
had come into direct contact with the inside, and the outlet been from the 
upper part of this interior portion ; but the first examples of this kind were 
|| not so, for the fire was in a grate below, and the boiler raised some distance 





above, notwithstanding which a considerable radiation, with compression, 
was produced, and hence the good quality of this original model. After a 
time the error as to the position of the fire was corrected, and we had the 
cone elongated at the base, a door made at the side, a grate fixed inside 
below, fire-bricks around where the fire was built, and the smoke-pipe placed 
near the top. This was a great improvement, but not yet complete. Various 
adjuncts were afterwards added to the interior space, and water passages 
connecting with the main casings. Each of these alterations have been.a 
Ca.) progressive step towards connecting the two best models we have so far J : 
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had a knowledge of, viz., the Cone and Saddle forms, and we have, at last, 
got the two so effectually combined as to make one boiler do nearly the 
work that two of these would do separately, with the extra advantages of 
occupying very little room, no brickwork being required ; a small grate ; 
large space for fuel, (which enables the operator to work a steady heat ;) 
sufficient volume for radiation, and a large surface furnished in the right 
position for direct contact. Fig. 4 is an upright cross section of this com- 
bination. After having practically operated with nearly all kinds, I have 
not found any to be so efficient as this, either for power, steadiness of action, 
or the little attention required. What is hitherto mentioned of warming by 
hot water, is simply a circulation gained by specific gravity without any 
confined pressure. A given bulk of cold water is heavier than the same 
cubic contents when heated ; and, of course, when there is a difference in 
temperature between the upper and lower pipes, and a free egress around 
the boiler, the heavier and colder part will fall to the lowest point, and the 
heated, or lighter, is drawn onwards along the upper, until an equilibrium. 
of temperature is arrived at. The action of the fire, when working, is con- 
tinually heating the water in the boiler, which travels along the flow pipe, 
cools on its passage onwards, and returns to the boiler much reduced in 
temperature, and consequently heavier. In this principle there is always a 
feed-tank placed on the length of the pipes, which is an egress in case of the 
water boiling, or at the point of forming steam, so that an explosion or any 
amount of dangerous pressure never can take place; for so long as the 
water is kept below the boiling point, the stream is only a placid circulation. 
The water may be boiled out of the pipes by carelessness, but no danger 
arises therefrom. When such does occur, steam will be evolved into the 
house ; the fire ought to be drawn out immediately, the pipes refilled, and 
set to work as before. 

Various kinds of material have been tried for circulating water, but 
nothing answers so well as copper or cast-iron pipes ; and as the former are 
more expensive, without any counterbalancing benefit, the latter are almost 
universally adopted. These are generally made four inches in diameter, 
and jointed together with iron filings and sal-ammoniac. ‘Taking this size 
as a guide, it may be of service to speak of the proportion in length, accord- 
ing to the amount of warmth required, and the cubic bulk to be heated. 
Some allowance ought to be made for exposed situations and double span 
houses, but taking a medium position, and an ordinary lean-to house, where 
the thermometer may fall sometimes to 10° or 20° below zero, a safe calcu- 
lation may be considered to be one lineal foot of four-inch pipe for every fif- 
teen cubic feet in the house, when the inside temperature is required to 
reach 70°, at midnight, (which is as high as is ever wanted for any purpose.) 
Or, if only 45° to 50°, which is suitable for most common greenhouse cul- 
ture, then one foot of pipe to twenty-five cubic feet will be sufficient. The heat 
of the water is taken at 200°, and from these reckonings the intervening 
differences of other requirements may be estimated. 

There are other methods of heating, such as radiating from large surfaces 
of iron cylinders, which parch the air, and, therefore, are more objectionable 
than the common flue ; High Pressure, or confining the water in small pipes 
without any outlet, when they may be heated to some 400°; but there is 


great danger of bursting in this method, even with care, and it is always 
be The Open Tank has been much spoken of, and is good, when a 
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more than usual ratio of moisture is needed in the atmosphere ; but as the 


same can be accomplished by open flanges fixed on the pipes, this latter is 
not worth discussing. 


[There are other Hot Water boilers of recent introduction, some of which 
seem to possess merit ; but they have not yet been tested so as to be spo- 
ken of confidently. There is much room for improvement, however, in the 
best of them. We have scen boilers which we consider, in some important 
respects, superior to cither of those above named. The Cone Boiler is un- 
doubtedly the best of those mentioned by Mr. Chorlton. —Ep.} 


BLACK HAMBURGHS IN THE OPEN AIR. 
BY R. G. PARDEE. 


Tue important question has often been raised by amateurs, Can these de- 
licious grapes be successfully raised in the open air in the latitude of New 
York city? Lam happy to be enabled, from the experience of others, to give 
an affirmative answer to the question. For several years past the tables 
of our Horticultural exhibitions have displayed fine, large, well-ripened 
bunches of the genuine Black Hamburgh grapes, of a quality that would 
do no discredit to a respectable cold vinery, from the open garden of Drs. 
Daniel Parish, at her fine residence on Union Square, in New York city. 

A recent visit, taken in connection with others a year or two ago, brought 
to my notice three large vines, which I am assured have borne good crops 
of luscious Black Hamburghs every year, with one exception, during the last 
nine years ; and this, too, without laying them down or giving them the least 
protection. 

If we are asked, How is this? we say in reply: The vines are set in a 
well-prepared, wide, deep border, arranged by the well-known florist, Mr. 
Isaac Buchanan, of West Seventeenth-street, at the suggestion of the late 
Thomas Hogg. The front of the border is covered with a flag-stone walk of 
the width of from six to eight feet, and the vines are trained on the south 
wall of the carriage-house. The garden, which is about fifty feet square, is 
protected on all sides by the buildings on the adjacent streets. Beyond this 
flag-stone walk, say cight feet in width, is now an Althzxa hedge ; formerly an 
Arbor Vite hedge occupied its place, but it was killed during a very severe 
winter; the same frost, however, spared the Black Hamburgh vines, though 
unprotected. The only warming influence we could discover, after a close 
inspection, was the wide surface of flag-stones in front. 

This experiment demonstrates the proposition that Black Hamburgh 
grapes can be successfully raised in the open air, in this city, under pecu- 
liarly favorable circumstances. 

A few weeks ago we saw fine large clusters—some weighing about two 
pounds—of the same choice variety of foreign grape, grown in the open air 
in the city of Utica, in the fine grounds of the Rev. Philemon H. Fowler, D. D. 
In this case, however, the vines, including some dozen or fifteen hardy native 
varieties, Isabella, &c., have to be laid down and buried slightly every win- 
ter, in order to withstand the very cold winter weather of Utica. It, how- 
ever, beautifully illustrates the practicability and importance of “ bending 
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events to one’s will,” and thus enabling us to enjoy the luxuries of tropical 
climes, even under adverse circumstances and the severest climate. 


[Under very favorable and peculiar circumstances we have no doubt that 
some varieties of Foreign Grapes may be successfully raised in gardens at- 
tached to city residences ; we have seen several such cases. We remember 
a vine of the White Lisbon, in a yard in the lower part of Water street, 
which for a period of some twenty years produced annually a fair crop of 
grapes. It was finally destroyed by the “Great Fire.” The fruit of this 
vine we had opportunities of tasting a number of years, and remember it as 
being good. With the exception of a border, about three feet wide, the yard 
was paved with brick. We know of several other vines producing occa- 
sional crops of fair fruit under favorable circumstances, and we know, too, 
of a good many which have utterly failed to ripen half a dozen bunches in 
as many years. The late Roswell L. Colt, of Paterson, gave much attention 
to the out-door culture of the Foreign Grape, and met with some success, 
but finally abandoned it as unsuited to our climate, at least in this latitude; 
and this, in our opiiion, must be the result of all such efforts, notwithstand- 
ing an occasional instance of success. Our only dependence, for vineyard 
culture, must be upon our native varieties, and hybrids from them. This is 
now so well understood, that it will require a good many instances of suc- 
cess more striking than those given above, to induce practical men to em- 
bark in the culture of the Foreign Grape in the vineyard ; and yet we know 
that thousands and thousands of imported grape cuttings are annually sold 
in the city of New York at prices for which a good native vine could be 
purchased at any respectable nursery ; the majority of these cuttings, too, 
are of kinds positively inferior to our best native grapes, for the table at 
least. We have had our share of experience in the out-door culture of the 
Foreign Grape, and our success, at a considerable cost of labor, has been mea- 
gre indeed ; and we cannot add much by way of encouragement, except under 
some such favorable circumstances as those noted by Mr. Pardee ; where these 
exist, the amateur will find the subject worthy of his attention.—Ep. } 
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DESIGNS IN RURAL ARCHITECTURE—AN ITALIAN VILLA. 
BY G. E. HARNEY, LYNN, MASS. 


“Tue villa, or country house proper, is the most refined home of America, 
the home of its most leisurely and educated class of citizens. Nature and 
art both lend it their happiest influence. Amid the serenity and peace of 
sylvan scenes, surrounded by the perennial freshness of nature, enriched 
without and within by objects of universal beauty and interest—objects 
that touch the heart and awaken the understanding—it is in such houses 
that should look for the happiest social and moral development of our 
people.” 

So said Downing, and what better could be said? what more graceful 
description, in a few words, of a country home of the first class could we 
have? Taking it for a text, we will proceed, without further premising, to 
the explanation of the design which we offer the readers of the Horricutrur- 
ist this month. 
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We here have a design for an Italian villa of considerable accommoda- 
tios. Such a dwelling will require for its situation an estate where ample 
room can be devoted to pleasure grounds alone. It should be situated in 
the. midst of a highly cultivated park, surrounded by noble trees, and look- 
ing out upon pleasant lawns and agreeable distant scenery. It is designed | 
to be built of brick and covered with stucco, and the stone trimmings of free- 
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stone, and those of wood painted to correspond ; or, it may be constructed 
of rough split stone for the main walls, and the same, or a darker color 
of the same, hammer dressed, for the trimmings. The roof should be covered 
with tin, laid on in rolls, and painted. The principal windows should all 
be glazed with plate glass, to give a deep, rich effect to the openings. The 

A interior finish should be plain and simple, but massive in design. Block {9S 
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paper will have a cool, pleasant effect for the halls and entries ; while for 
the other rooms of the principal floor we should prefer dark-colored paper, 
in order to furnish a good background for pictures, &c. The upper and 
lower halls may be more effectually lighted by having wells in the floors 
above them, receiving light from the roof lantern, which should be glazed 
with colored glass. 

The arrangement of the rooms is as follows: 

The entrance gallery in front is reached by two flights of granite steps, 
approaching it at the sides; double glazed doors open into the vestibule, 
and from this, through an arch, we enter the main hall. Directly on the 
left is the principal staircase hall, through which we pass to the reception 
room in the tower. Farther on is the library, fitted with permanent book- 
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cases, and connecting, by means of glass doors, with a large and pleasant 
conservatory. This feature, we think, will be quite a favorite ; when filled 
with rare and beautiful flowers, it will form an appropriate framework to the 
vista across the lawn and park, seen from a point inthe main hall. Return- 
ing to the hall, we have, on the right, a parlor in front and a large dining- 
room in the rear ; connected with this are a large china closet and a pas- 
sage leading to the kitchen. It also opens into the back hall, containing 
stairs to the chambers and cellar, and opening upon the back piazza. The 
kitchen is placed in a convenient position ; adjoining it is a pantry, and 
h ‘the pantry is a good-sized storeroom. In the cellar are wash-room, 
storeroom, furnace, cistern, &c. 
vue second floor are apartments corresponding mainly with those 
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below. We have four large chambers, with dressing-rooms attached, a 
sewing-room, a cabinet in the tower, and a bath-room over the pantry. In 
the third story of the tower is a large observatory. The first story is 12 feet 
high in the clear, the second is 10} feet. 

Cost.—The cost of this house would depend, of course, upon the choice of 
the materials recommended, and the degree of finish given to the interior. I 
have made no particular estimate, but should think that, with a plain style 
of finish, built of brick and stucco, it would cost in the neighborhood of 
$15,000. 
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ON THE EFFECTS OF EXTREMES OF TEMPERATURE UPON 
VEGETATION. 


BY B. M. 


. 


Few subjects connected with horticultu@ are of more general interest 
than the preservation of fruit-trees, flowers, and vegetables, from injury by 
exposure to extremes of temperature. Numerous have been the experiments 
made, various the theories propounded, and the modes advocated, to avert 
the evil, and frequent the success, as also the failure, of the methods adopted. 
| Much remains to be learned, although many facts have been of recent 

years accumulated in furtherance of the desideratum to be attained. And | 
in the present imperfect state of this horticultural study, it may advance || 
the object in view if we can succeed in inducing the practical men among ||| 
| the readers of the Horticutrurist to give the results of their past experi- 
| ence, and tu institute experiments with the view to elucidate the subject. In 
view of the latter object, we venture to offer some remarks which may by 
|| possibility be found to some extent useful by those who have not hitherto | | 
given more than a passing attention to the matter. || 

Plants of all descriptions have fixed constitutions, which probably cannot || 
be changed, Each individual is capable of living within certain limits of | 
temperature. What those limits are, whether of heat or of cold, cannot be 
|| known, a priori, but must be ascertained by experiment. Whatever those 

| limits are, so soon as the plant is subjected to a greater degree of either 
| extreme of temperature, vegetable life ceases. But experience has shown, 
and shows every day, that within those extremes, but near the limits of 
|| them, a plant sustains injury; and, although not killed, it manifests in 
|| different wayseunmistakable evidence of that injury, the which, however, 
| the judicious cultivator can by a special mode of treatment remedy and re- 
move ; while, on the other hand, unless some particular mode be adopted, 
the same injury would have destroyed life in the plant. 

The subject, therefore, may be said to embrace two principal inquiries, 
viz. : 

Ist. What is the nature of the injury sustained by vegetation when sub- 
jected toa greater extreme either of heat or cold than is consistent with 
its healthy state? 

2d. Is there any means by which such injury can be guarded against, or 
remedied, when sustained ? 

The first of these questions again resolves itself into the inducing cause’ 
whether of heat or cold. 

Ch) As regards the nature of the injury occasioned toa plant by excess of 
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heat, it will be found that the primary consequence is the evaporation or 
exhalation of the sap and aqueous portions of the plant. This, if moderate 
in degree, can be remedied by the removal of the plant to a moist tempera- 
ture, or by the supply of water to the foliage and root. But if the excess 
of heat be great, (and whether the atmosphere in which it is present be 
dry or moist,) the consequence will be, the speedy destruction of vegetable 
life. The process of such destruction would appear to be, first, a collapse 
of the vessels and tiseue of the plant, and, when the heat is sufficient, com- 
bustion of the entire fabric. 

When, on the other hand, the nature of the injury received is caused by 
extreme cold, the effect on the plant will be very different ; but here, again, 
such effect will vary greatly according to the species and the constitution of 
the plant. A slight but sudden comparative lowering of temperature to a 
plant that is a native of a hot tropical climate, or to many hardy plants that 
have been growing in a hothouse or hotbed, will frequently so affect a 
plant that, unless returned to a higher temperature, its living principle will 
become extinct. Many a gardener experiences this who, without the due 
precaution of “hardening off,” as he terms it, turns out his young plants 
from his propagating frames to the open ground. In this instance the in- 
jury sustained will be evidenced by the drooping appearance of the foliage 
and young shoots of the plant, caused by the comparative stagnation of its 
secretions induced by the lowering of temperature, and the check given to 
the activity of the vital principle by the sudden withdrawal of greater 
warmth. Usually such a degree of injury admits of a remedy. Butif the 
degree of cold be increased to the freezing point, the nature of the injury 
sustained by the plant is altogether of a different character. In freezing 
we know that water expands, and consequently that the sap contained in the 
vessels of plants when frozen requires a greater volume. Within certain 
limits the tissue of which the vessels of plants are formed is elastic: a 
quality which, however, varies greatly in different species. When cold is 

severe enough to freeze the aqueous secretions contained in the vessels of 
a given plant, unless the elastic principle is sufficient to cause the requisite 
expansion of the several parts, rupture of the tissue must ensue ; and con- 
sequently, partial or entire destruction of the organization and of the vital 
principle follows. But two points here require to be adverted to: the one 
that the degree of frost may be often sufficient only to affect the outer por- 
tion of tissue of the stem ; and the other, that previous to the temperature 
descending so low as the freezing point the plant may be affected injuriously 
by a less degree of cold, not only in the mode before adverted to through a 
partial stagnation of the aqueous secretions, but by the contraction of those 
secretions from the loss of temperature ; since we must bear in mind that 
water contracts as it descends towards the freezing points, although it 
expands in freezing. 

The eflects, therefore, produced upon plants by extremes of temperature, 
chiefly appear to be the loss of their secretions by evaporation and exhaus- 
tion consequent upon it, in one class of cases, and in others the suspension 
of the vital energies of the plant, and again, the destruction of the organi- 
zation by frost. And with reference to the whole it must ever be re- 
membered, that the degrees in which these effects are produced will be 
varied and modified on the one hand by the intensity of the meteorological 
cause, and on the other by the constitutional power of each species of 
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vot to contend against it ; which experience has shown to differ very 
widely. 

Let us now inquire what means appear best calculated to meet the seve- 
ral contingencies to which we have referred ; and how far it appears to be 
within our control either to remedy or to avoid them. 

The class of injuries to plants resulting from heat are practically much 
better within the control of the gardening world at large than those arising 
from cold ; because they are principally such as occur either from want of 
care in, or from the ignorance of, the cultivator. Such are the burning of 
plants in hotbeds, and the injurious effects produced by overheated plant- 
houses. The remedy in reference to hotbeds is of course easy enough, 
namely, more care in future. But as regards over-heated plant-houses, a 
word of caution may not be out of place. One effect of it, the evil of keep- 
ing them at too high a temperature for the purpose to which they are 
applied, is, to prolong injuriously the period of the annual growth, by keep- 
ing up an undue excitement of the energies of the plants ; and the conse- 
quence of that invariably is, that this new growth does not mature suffi- 
ciently, and whether for flowers or for fruit, a diminution of the quality of the 
crop results ; and, in addition, an exhausted state of the plants ensues which 
is sure to enfeeble their powers of production the following year; and in some 
cases for a much longer period, even on the assumption that the error 
committed is in future avoided. A caution on this point also may be added, 
namely, that whenever it is discovered that plant-houses are, or have been, 
kept overheated, the return to a proper but lower temperature must be 
effected gradually, and not suddenly. Thousands of plants have been de- 
stroyed from inattention to this remark. 

When we turn, however, to the class of injuries to vegetation resulting 
JSrom extremes of cold, we approach a part of our subject in which every 
lover of horticulture in these latitudes feels a deep interest, whatever be 
the branch of it to which his attention is directed. The fruit-grower la- 
ments over his trees, the arboriculturist over his tender evergreens, the florist 
over his numberless rarities, and the market gardener fails not to enhance 
the value of his early vegetables by lamentations over his losses, real or 
imaginary, but too often the former. 

In order to take some general view of this branch of our subject, it will 
be best to consider it in reference to some of the practical details in which 
we every winter meet with it in-the ordinary course of the requirements of 
a gentleman’s country residence ; for there we too often find it operating 
unfortunately, notwithstanding the efforts of an intelligent gardener, to the 
prejudice of every department under his care. For although his skill and 
care may, and usually do, avert serious injury from this cause in the per- 
formance of his varied duties, yet in numberless ways he is compelled to 
refrain, from this cause alone, from many operations which, but for it, he 
would lay his hand to, and to lament that expense on the one side, or incapa- 
bility of climate on the other, preclude the possibility of his carrying out 
many a vision which his imagination pictures, and which, under other cir- 
cumstances, he possesses the needful knowledge and ability to realize. 

We have above adverted to the effect of frost upon the organization of 
the tissue of plants. Experience has shown that, where the intensity of the 
freezing process has not been sufficient to rupture the vessels to any con- 
siderable degree, the elasticity of the fibre will preserve the plant from 
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injury in numerous cases, if not in all. But it is found that, to attain that 
result, the plant must be thawed very gradually, for if the thaw is sudden 
there is much greater danger of injury. Why this should be so is not pre- 
cisely apparent, beyond the assumption that it is connected with the neces- 
sity for the elastic principle to be brought into play as evenly as possible 
throughout the whole structure of the plant that has become rigid from the 
effects of frost. 

The great object, therefore, in the recovery of plants from the effects of 
frost, is, to remove the frozen condition as gradually as possible, and to 
guard them against sudden exposure to heat, and from the direct influence 
of the sun. 

In plant-houses this can be effected by shading the roof, and by syringing 
the plant with very cold water; taking care, at the same time, that no fire 
heat is present that will raise the temperature of the house more than a 
very few degrees above the freezing point. If that course is persevered in 
for several hours (the syringing being repeated) until the plants assume 
their natural appearance, it will preserve hundreds that otherwise would 
have been killed ; although, of course, if the frost has been intense, many 
speci@s may have become injured beyond remedy. 

In reference to this subject, (the syringing of frozen plants,) we speak 
with confidence from experience, and experiments made specially to test the 
correctness of the principle, many years ago, with plants subjected to 
several modes of treatment. And we advert to it specially, (although an 
old remedy,) because we were surprised recently to have its accuracy ques- 
tioned by a practical man who is undoubtedly a good gardener. Neverthe- 
less, we are satisfied that if the conditions we have specified be observed, 
(namely, keeping down the temperature to only just above the freezing point, 
and shading,) this plan is most valuable. Any one who dovbts it has only 
to subject half a dozen plants of a succulent kind (such as the geranium) 
to several degrees of frost, and then, when quite stiff, to place some of them 
in a warm room, and let the others lie twenty-four hours with their entire 
heads immersed in a tub of cold water in a cool cellar, and the result will 
show the efficacy of removing frost by the mode recommended. 

For out-door trees and plants when frozen, shading is perhaps the best 
method within our power to adopt; the principle, of course, is the same, 
namely, to let them thaw as gradually as possible. When covered with 
snow, nothing can be better. But with tender plants it will be well to 
cover the snow over them with straw or mats, so that the sun may not act 
directly upon them, and the thawing process be thereby rendered more 
gradual, 

It is well known that many trees and shrubs that are found to be tender 
in a particular latitude, when placed in a southern aspect, will, notwith- 
standing, endure the severity of winter when planted on the north side of a 
fence or wood, so as to be screened in a great measure from the sun's direct 
rays. This, of course, depends on the same principle, the less sudden 
nature of the changes of temperature that take place in such a situation. 

There is much reason to suppose, also, in regard to the effects of frost 
upon vegetation, that the alternation and repetition of the action of frost 
and thaw upon it during any given period, is much more prejudicial than 
the continued duration of the same degree of intensity of cold, lasting over 
an equal consecutive number of days. This possibly arises from the greater 
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interference with the organization arising from the increased action that is 
called for in the adaptation of the elastic principle before adverted to, to the 
exigencies of the changes of temperature. Hence arises a reason for care 
in guarding, as far as practicable, against the attack of frost ; and for 
watchfulness in the replacing of coverings, when temporarily removed, in 
winter, to plant structures of all descriptions. 

Much diversity of opinion exists among practical men as to the advantage 
or otherwise of protection by straw or other covering to trees and shrubs in 
the open ground that are somewhat tender. Where the risk is slight only, 
(according to the species’of plant,) we are inclined to run it, in preference 
to covering. But when there is no question about the tender nature of the 
plant, then there is no alternative but to have recourse to it. As to the 
mode to be adopted for deciduous plants, straw neatly bound round them is 
as good, and possibly as little offensive, as anything. But for evergreens 
an old barrel or slight wooden structure is the most effective, although not 
very ornamental. 

Whenever out-door coverings are used, they should not be removed too 
early after the winter, because the plant will be more susceptible of changes 
of temperature then than it would have been if left exposed to the full 
action of the weather. 

We do not assume that these remarks will be of value to the practical 


man, but we trust the novice in horticulture may find some benefit from 
attention to them. 


[The preceding article is a suggestive one, and if it were not already so 
long, we should add here some reflections as to how far the temperature may 


be carried consistently with the health of the plant, and in furtherance of 
the specific object in view in cultivating some particular kinds of plants: 
this we shall do at some future time. At present, however, we wish to en- 
dorse emphatically all that B. M. says in regard to the treatment of frozen 
plants. We have tried it many times, and with entire success. In‘reference 
to the protection of out-door plants, we believe that in many cases more 
injury is sustained by too much covering, than by the severity of the weather; 
and often plants are covered that do not need any protection. B. M.’s re- 
marks on this head are timely and to the point.—Eb. ] 


MAXATAWNY GRAPE. 
BY DR. W. D. BRINCKLE, GROVEVILLE, N. J. 


In 1848, several bunches of grapes, growing at Maxatawny, Berks county, 
Pennsylvania, about twenty miles above Zeiglersville, were sent to a friend 
residing at Eagleville, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, six miles above 
Norristown. The seeds of all these grapes were planted at once; only one, 
however, vegetated during the following spring. This plant, after remaining 
three years where it had come up, was removed to near the summit on the 
north slope of Camp Hill, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, where it still 
stands, and is in a flourishing condition. The only protection it has is a 
dwelling-house on the west side of it, about five feet from the vine. It has 
been permitted to run wild over a plum-tree that stands near it. Specimens 
¥,of this fine grape were received by me in September, 1858, from Peter 
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Crans, Esq., of Springfield township, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, 
(post-office address, Mount Airy, Philadelphia,) who deserves the credit of 
bringing this valuable grape into notice. He has a number of vines grow- 
ing, from wood taken from the original vine, and during the next winter will 
have a large supply of the wood, which he will take pleasure in distribu- 
ting, without cost, among those wishing to grow it. 

Bunch five inches long, loosely formed, usually not shouldered, and occa- 
sionally quite compact. 

Berry, greenish white, sometimes with an amber tint when fully ripe, | 
roundish oval, eleven-sixteenths of an inch long by ten-sixteenths wide. 

Flesh tender, not pulpy ; flavor, saccharine and delicious; quality, “ best.” | 

Maturity—eaten 23d September. 

The original vine bore 14 bushels of grapes in 1858. During the past 
season specimens even finer than those I received in 1858 were sent to me. 

My friend, L. E. Berckmans, Esq., has seen the fruit, and fully agrees with 


me in regard to its excellence. He has a fine plant of this desirable | 
variety. 
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THE FUCHSIA. 


BY JAMES H. FRY, NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND. 





Or all our summer blooming greenhouse plants, the Fuchsia, with its 
graceful waxy flowers, deserves especial notice, on account of its easy cul- 


ture and its beautiful habit and profuse flowering qualities, its varied tints 
and color, and its almost endless variety; it is, moreover, a great favorite 
with the ladies. For these reasons I have been prompted to offer a few 
remarks upon its propagation and culture. 


PropaGation.—The best method I have found for propagating the Fuchsia 
(not having a propagating house) is, by using three-inch pots with one inch 
of small crocks in the bottom ; a little over one inch of light sandy soil, 
(leaf mould and sand,) with white sand on the top, level with the pot. By 
December or January, last season’s plants will have started into growth ; 
choose the strongest shoots, from two to three inches long, and only take off 
the leaves at the joint to be inserted. Now place six or eight cuttings close 
to the side of the pot, but not too deep, (say half an inch ;) press the sand 
to them, and water with a fine rose pot; put them on a shelf in the warmest 
part of the greenhouse, and as near as possible to the glass; if convenient, 
place a small frame or hand-glass over them, so that you can shade them || 

. from the sun, for the most important thing in striking Fuchsia cuttings is | 
not to let them wilt. In two or three weeks, if properly attended to, they 
will be nicely rooted, and fit for potting off into four-inch pots. By this || 
method I have always been successful. . 


Curture.—I would recommend, in growing Fuchsia for large specimens, to | 
shift them only three times from the four-inch pot, say into six, eight, and 
eighteen-inch pots. Keep it to its work, and it will do it willingly if sup- | | 
plied with the proper material. It is not altogether to show this method of || 
propagating the Fuchsia, but that a Fuchsia cutting struck in December can | 
be grown to a height of from four to six feet that will produce a thousand 
Ca) blooms in four to six months, ; not a tall, slender object, but a strong, pyram- 
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idal-shaped plant. Care must be taken, however, while the plant is young 
and growing freely, not to let the pot get full of roots, for that would check 
its growth and throw it into bloom ; but it must be shifted, and have a good 
shift too, for in this particular the Fuchsia is unlike many other plants that 
only require one size larger pots. For the first two pottings always use 
light soil, and have the pots well drained, to enable the plant to root freely 
and grow quickly, for under favorable circumstances it is astonishing to see 
the rapid growth a Fuchsia will make. After the first or second potting, 
add loam and well-rotted manure thoroughly mixed. In the summer season 
they require a good supply of water. When the plants commence branch- 
ing out, give them plenty of room and frequent syringing, and never allow 
them to become dry. In the months of July, August, and September, they 
should be shaded through the middle of the day to prolong their blooming 
season. 

Sranparp Fucusta.—There is still another feature in Fuchsia-growing 
worthy of notice. After you have succeeded in growing fine plants, choose 
one of each variety of the tallest plants, and cut off all the branches close 
to the stem, from two to five feet, leaving about a foot to break at the top ; 
shake them well out, and repct them into a much smaller pot, so that while 
making its growth it can be shifted two or three times before the blooming 
season. The shoots must be pinched back so as to form a good head. The 
contrast with next season’s bushy plants will be very striking. Some 
varieties are not adapted for standards on account of their dwarf habit, but 
there are enough to make a good variety, and that will repay for the trouble 
taken with them. 

Fucnstas ror Rarrers.—There are some kinds that are difficult to grow 
into handsome plants, (although not impossible,) on account of their slender 
habit ; but still there is a use for them, and one that will show them off to ad- 
vantage, by training them up a rafter of the greenhouse. Those adapted for 
this purpose are, Resplendent, Rhoik, Banks’s Glory, and Viola Flora Plena. 
The last named is a beautiful double variety, and, above all others, adapted 
for this purpose, for it will grow ten or twelve feet in one season. It flow- 
ers, also, somewhat later in the season than most others. Those named are 
all dark varieties, but there are two others lately introduced that will answer 
this purpose: Lady of the Lake and Empress Eugenie. They have whiie 
corollas, but are of a more tender growth. 





Winter-sLoomine Varieties. — Although generally the Fuchsia is con- 
sidered a summer-blooming plant, there are some few that can be induced 
to bloom through the winter season, and almost perpetually. Among these, 
Speciosa is one of the best; it is a strong grower, and one that will bloom 
with its growth if pruned and shaken out in September, and given a place 
with other winter-blooming plants. 


The following are some of the many varieties worth growing: Jor 
Pyramids, Glory of England, Alpha, Rosa Quintal, Pearl of England, 
Catherine Hayes, Souvenir de Chiswick, Queen of Hanover, Venus de Medicis. 
For Standards, Prince Albert, Magnifica, Clapton Hero, Prince Arthur, 
Speciosa, Ajax. Jor Rafters, Banks’s Glory, Resplendent, Lady of the 
Lake, Rhoik, Viola Flora Plena. Dwarf Habit, Microphylla, Omega, Glo- 
=, boso, L’Empereur, Ariel. Winter-blooming, Rosa Quintal, Compt de Ber- 

lieugh, Speciosa, Microphylla. 











To Contributors and others. 


Communications, Letters, Catalogues, Periodicals, &c., intended for the 
perusal of the Editor, aud packages by Express, should be directed to the 
care of C. M. Saxton, 25 Park Row, New York. 


Exchanges should be ad- 
dressed to “ Toe Horticutrertst.” 


> ere we +@ 


Some of our subscribers received the February number late. To secure their indulgence 
we have only to state that a considerable portion of that issue was destroyed by fire, and we were 
compelled to put it all in type again. We would say to our correspondents, that if their com- 
munications do not always appear promptly, it is because they are sometimes crowded out, or 


because we think they would be more appropriate a little later. We are obliged to them for their 
attentions, and are always glad to hear from them. 


YaLe CoLLece Lecrures.—We had thought at one time of giving our readers a report of 
these Lectures, but to do so would require several numbers of our magazine; we must therefore 
be content to give hereafter such a synopsis as we can make room for. 
indulge in a few general remarks. 


At present we can only 


We were present during the Horticultural week, and saw and heard enough to convince us 
that the Lectures were a most decided success. We can not help regarding these Lectures as a 
happy augury for the future; and it is a fortunate circumstance that they were introduced by 
good old Yale, one of the foremost and most venerable institutions of learning in the country. 
It has given them a dignity in the estimation of some which they otherwise would not have 
assumed ; in real importance they are not exceeded, in our opinion, by any in the curriculum 
of even Yale itself. 


We hope that what has been so auspiciously begun will here- 
after be continued. 


To Professor Porter, we believe, belongs the chief praise of introducing 
these Lectures; he has given his time and means to the subject with a self-sacrificing spirit and 
the greatest enthusiasm, and their great success, and the thorough manner in which they have 
been appreciated, will constitute no mean reward. In our praise, however, we must include 
the Lecturers, whose thoroughly practical and able discourses constituted the great element of 
success. The practical nature of these Lectures was their great characteristic, and gave them 
their chief value. Men evidently came there to learn facts, and it fortunately so happened that 
the Lecturers were just the men to give them facts. 

We left New York with our publisher and a pleasant party, and arrived in New Haven in 
time to hear Mr. Wilder’s Lecture on Monday night. His subject was American Pomology ; 
and being confined to one lecture, he was necessarily somewhat general in his remarks, though 
on the Pear he was special enough, giving details in his usual plain, straightforward manner, 
and with the confidence of a master of his subject. His lecture was heard with great satis- 
faction. At its close he had to submit to a searching cross-examination, chiefly from Mr. Allen, 


of Black Rock. He went through the ordeal remarkably well. Here let us say that this cross- 
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examining was a leading feature of the Lectures; at the close of his lecture, each speaker had 
to submit to it, and though often trying to him, it had the effect of bringing out a good many im- 
portant and useful facts. Mr. Allen generally put them through, and he did it with the keen- 
ness of a practised lawyer, though generally with so much humor as to convulse the audience 
with laughter. 

Next came Mr. Allen on Fruits, mainly, however, on the Apple. Mr. Allen is a fluent 
speaker, and not much inclined to confine himself to his notes. He is at times sarcastic, but 
full of humor. His lecture was interesting, and listened to with marked attention. He sifts 
pretty thoroughly everything he undertakes. 

The third lecturer was Dr. Grant, who, unfortunately, was much indisposed and out of voice. 
He nevertheless gave a capital and thoroughly practical discourse on the cultivation of the 
Grape, illustrating his subject with many large and well-executed drawings. His plain, direct, 
and intelligent answers made him a great favorite. In consequence of his indisposition, he was 
assisted in his secund lecture by Mr. Fuller. In thorough knowledge of the Grape, Dr. Grant, 
in our opinion, stands ‘* head and shoulders ubove his fellows.” 

Fourth on the list was Mr. Pardee, his subject being “ Berries.” These are his favorites par 
excellence, and he was perfectly at home among them. His clear, concise, and direct manner of 
treating his subject won for him golden opinions. Buth of his lectures were models in their way. 

Next we had Professor Johnson, of Yale College, on Agricultural Chemistry. The Professor 
is modest, but possesses decided originality ; he does not yet claim too much for his special de- 
partment of science, but assigns it, we think, about its proper place as a handmaid to practice, 
where its usefulness is unquestionably great. The Professor's style is simple, direct, and forci- 
ble, and he was listened to with deep interest. 

Next on the list was Mr. Barry, who gave two lectures on the propagation and management 
of fruit-trees. Mr. Barry handled his subject in a masterly manner, being concise, yet compre- 
hensive, and thoroughly practical. The subject of pruning was illustrated on some trees 
brought for the purpose. His lectures were admirable. 

The last lecture we listened to was the first of Mr. Emerson, on Arboriculture. We did not 
hear much of it, but a glance at the MS. showed it to be an elaborate and carefully prepared 
production, possessing great beauty of language. 

The press was well represented, and we had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Weld of tie Home- 
stead, Dr. Houghton of the Gardener's Monthly, Mr. Olcott of the Tribune, Mr. Raymond of the 
Times, and many others. 

During our stay we visited the residences of Mr. Fellows, Mr. Reed, Mr. Perit, and others. 
The grounds of Mr. Fellows and Mr. Reed adjoin each other. The mansions are costly, the 
grounds elegantly laid out, and the surrounding natural scenery is possessed of great beauty. 
The greenhouses are well stocked, and presented a fine display of flowers, the Roses, under 
Mr. Veitch’s management, being especially good. What with the Lectures, agreeable calls 
and visits, a pleasant evening with our old friend Professor Goodrich, a nice little party at Prof. 
Johnson's, &c., &c., the time passed delightfully away. 

But we have kept one good thing, if not the best, till the last. On Thursday evening the 
professors in the scientific department of Yale, in conjunction with the members of the senior 
class, gave a grand reception in one of the new College buildings. The guests were received by Pro- 
fessor Silliman in his usual affuble manner. President Woolsey was present during a part of the 
evening, as were also most of the professors, Ex-Governor Baldwin, and other distinguished 
men. Fully one half of those present were ladies, fair representatives of the beauty, refine- 
ment and intelligence of New Haven female society. The evening was passed in the most 
delightful social enjoyment. We have been present at gayer scenes, but scarcely remember 
one where so much good taste, intelligence, and refinement prevailed, the whole pervaded by a 

‘fine social spirit which gave a charm to the whole. We yielded to the occasion and its associa- 
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tions, and for a time could almost imagine we were in some fairy land; but a hint from our 
companion that it was time “ to go’’ broke the illusion. We lingered for a few moments at 
the door, cast a last look at the happy faces within, and felt moved to stretch forth our hand 
and inscribe over the door, ‘‘ He est porta eceli.” When in the street we discovered we had 
forgotten our ‘“‘ horn,” which gave us a good excuse te go back and take another last look; and 


all the way down stairs we kept repeating the words of the poet, *‘ A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever !"’ 


OrcHIDS.—We are indebted to Mr. Isaac Buchanan, of New York, for a fine collection of 
flowers of these singular but very interesting plants. Dendrobium nobile, from China, is one of 
the best known, as well as one of the most beautiful. Epidendrum vitellinum, from the mountains 
of Southern Mexico, is very pretty and quite rare. Phaius grandifolius, better known, perhaps, 
as Bletia Tankervilliz, an old and much admired flower. Odontoglossum cordatum, from Guate- 
mala, in Central America, rare and very beautiful. Myanthus barbatus, from Demerara, the most 
curious of all sent us; the bearded labellum gives it a very singular appearance. We are much 
obliged to Mr. Buchanan for the pleasure he has afforded us. 

AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SocieTY.—We are informed by Mr. Wilder that this Society will 
meet in Philadelphia, September 11th. The day is appointed early, in order not to interfere 
with the exhibitions of the various Agricultural and Horticultural Societies. A large attendance 


will thus be secured; for members can attend at Philadelphia, and return home in time to look 
after their local shows. 


A Potytecanic Institute For Boston.—There was much talk in New York at one time of 
converting the Crystal Palace into a Polytechnic Institute. The idea was a capital one, but in 
this instance it all ended in ‘‘smoke.” We do not despair, however, of yet having something of 
the kind in connection with our noble Central Park. In Boston a movement on a grand scale 
has recently been made to secure a portion of the Back Bay lands, to be set ‘apart and used in 
all coming time for the erection of buildings, by various existing or future institutions devoted 
to the sciences and arts, whose museuins, cabinets, and repositories of industrial and fine art 
products shall be so arranged and laid open to the public, as best to promote the educational 
and material interests of the Commonwealth.” Truly a noble project, in which Horticulture 


bears no mean part. We wish it unbounded success ; and of this we are hopeful when we see 
at the head of it such a man as Marshall P. Wilder. 


CuyanoGa Grape.— An unintentional blunder was made last month in advertising Dr. Taylor's 
new Grape, which we regret, and desire to correct, since it may put him to no little incon- 
venience. The heading of one of Mr. Robison’s letters was mistaken for the advertisement, 


and inserted at the wrong time. Dr. Taylor will not send out the Cuyahoga until next fall, and 


in the mean time will exhibit the fruit at our leading Horticultural and Pomological Societies. 
Due notice will be given of the time, price, &. We think Dr. Taylor can rely on our “ Pomo- 
logical taste,” as pertaining to the grape. It has been put to some pretty severe tests, and, so 


far as we remember, never succumbed to anything but the Charter Oak. That was a little too 
much for us. 


Tue CouNTRY GENTLEMAN.—This is one of the magazines which we always keep on our 
table, and we allow none but the best there. In looking over the number for February 16th, 
just at hand, we find a very fair notice of our own February number, and we wish to add here 
a few words in regard to what is said of the Dwarf Pear. The editor says, “No good propa- 
gator at the present time thinks of setting his buds more than an inch or two above the surface; 
and among the hundreds of thousands we have seen in nurseries of late years, probably not one 
in a hundred was budded three inches high.’’ He has been rather more fortunate in his obser- 
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vations than we have, and we are glad to know that so many Dwarf Pears are worked at a 
height which satisfies so fully the conditions of our proposition. From observations made, rule 
in hand, in a number of nurseries, and from measurement of trees purchased in different sections 
of the country, we have found the height to vary, among the best propagators, from about two to 
six inches; the latter we think too high. By the same process, we have found others to be 
worked from six to twelve inches high, the latter not often from nurseries, but in trees generally 
hawked about the country by pedlers, sold in auction-rooms, and exposed in the streets; and 
against these latter we wished to caution the young pomelogist, to whom we specially addressed 
our remarks; and we wished, too, to drop a caution against deep planting generally. Our op- 
portunities for observation have been by no means small; and we have seen so many cases in 
which deep planting was manifestly, to us, the cause of failure, that we can not help thinking our 
remarks timely and to the point. For many years Dwarf Pears have been especial favorites 
with us, and we wish to do what we can to rescue them from the worst of the difficulties which 
surround their successful cultivation. The example we gave was a strong one, and selected for 
that very reason, because, in a more or less modified form, it is one which presents itself to most 
beginners ; but we did not wish to be understood as intimating that such an extreme case was 
now common, though we have seen some quite as bad within the past two or three years. We 
regard bad planting as the*most common cause of failure, and bad cultivation as the next. We 
can not place the latter first in the category, because a badly-planted tree will not often do well, 
even with good cultivation, whereas a well-planted tree will frequently give fair results with 
very indifferent treatment. We are not after the good nurserymen, but the bad ones, and we 
hope our brother Editor will help us to ‘‘ catch them.” 

We agree with what is said in regard to the value of Louise Bonne de Jersey, and as to the 
quality of Easter Beurré and Glout Morceau, but as we were confined to six kinds, we gave 
what we esteemed six good ones. Vicar of Winkfield does not come up to our mark. 

In regard to “‘ Vergouleuse,” we must exonerate our reporter from all blame. He wrote the 
word Virgalieu, and we altered it. We know there is more than one Pear by this name, and 
we consider the fact a very unfortunate one. In books and catalogues we have Vergoulcuse, 
Virgouleuse, Virgalieu, Virgoloo, Virgoulo, &c., &c., all variations of one and the same name, 
however many Pears may be called by it. We consider Vergouleuse the proper spelling, and 
so have adopted it; if any reason can be given for preferring Virgalieu, we are open to convic- 
tion. Where more than one Pear bears the same name, an adjective ought to be added to de- 
fine it, as is the cuse with the Columbia; though, in fact, in this latter case the word Columbia 
is all sufficient. Why may we not aim at being somewhat scholarly and exact in our nomen- 
clature ? 


THE PROGRESSIVE GARDENERS’ SocteTy.—The gardeners of Philadelphia have recently 
organized a Society under this name, the object of which, we learn from the Morning Pennsyl- 
vanian, is “* Mutual improvement in the branches connected with the profession of horticulture, the 
elucidation of doubtful points in relation to the culture and treatment of trees, plants, and 
garden crops generally, and the dissemination, by means of essays and other similar channels, of 
reliable information on the various operations of gardening. The majority of the members 
being professional gardeners, actively engaged in the pursuit of their calling, it is assumed that 
the facts and deductions which may be brought out will be legitimate and useful. At the meet- 
ing on the 30th ult., the following officers were elected : (the President to be appointed at each 
meeting from the roll of members, each member in rotation being eligible :) Zreasurer, John 
Gerney, 236 Chestnut, below Third; Secretary, R. Robinson Scott, 627 Market, below Seventh.” 


WE have received from Messrs. Husman & Manwaring, of Hermann, Mo., a sample of wine 
ade from the Norton's Seedling grape. It resembles somewhat a claret wine, but had 
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soured a little before reaching us, probably not having been thoroughly fined. We think it 
would make a fine wine. 

In Mr. Rockwell's advertisement, the prices named for the Concord, Diana, Rebecca, and 
Delaware Grapes are for single plants, and not for a dozen. The New Rochelle Blackberry 
should be 75 centa per dozen. 


CATALOGUES, &c., RECEIVED.—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Greenhouse Plants, Roses, &c.; also, Vines, Garden Fruits, &c., cultivated 
at the East New London Nurseries, New London, Conn. Wm. H. Starr, Proprietor, H. E. 
Chitty, Manager.—A very good collection. 

Sixth Annual Catalogue of choice Verbenas, cultivated and sold by Dexter Snow, Chicopee, 
Mass,—Mr. Snow makes the Verbena a specialty. His collection is very large, embracing 
every thing worth growing. 

Catalogue of Vegetable Seeds, &c., sold at Bridgeman’s Horticultural Establishment, Nos. 
876 and 873 Broadway, New York. Nursery and Greenhouses at Astoria.—Choice and 
reliable. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits cultivated and for sale at the Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y. Ellwanger & Barry, Proprietors.—Full of choice things, and well printed. 
The descriptions, and the arrangement generally, are admirable. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c., cultivated and for sale at 
the Coshocton Nursery, by T. 8S. & W. Humrickhouse, Coshocton, Ohio.—Select. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Vines, &c., cultivated 
and for sale at the Cumberland Nurseries, Middlesex Station, on the Cumberland Valley Rail- 


road, near Carlisle, Penn. —Very good, and well illustrated. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Select Fruit-Trees, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, cultivated and 
for sale at the Nurseries of Thomas & Herendeen, Macedon, Wayne Co., and Union Springs, 
Cayuga Co., N. Y.—A very good and neat Catalogue, nicely illustrated. We “ go in” for neat- 
ness, even in Catalogues. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, grown at the 
Island Nurseries, Egypt, Monroe Co., N. Y. Ramedell & Loud, Proprietors.—A good one. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Vines, cultivated 
and for sale at the Brooklyn Nursery, Yates Avenue, near Myrtle, Brooklyn, L.I. By Andrew 
S. Fuller, (late Fuller & Bartlett,) Agent for the sale of Dr. C. W. Grant’s Iona Grape-vines. 
—Very select, with useful suggestions and illustrations. 

Hooker's List of Strawberries, besides the best approved kinds, contains the Hooker's 
Seedling, which, with us, has been a good bearer, and is of delicious flavor. 

Circular of James Pentland, Greenmount Garden, Baltimore. Roses Dr. Kane and George 
Peabody.— We have not seen these Roses, but our predecessor, Mr. Smith, has spoken well of 
them in a preceding number of the magazine. 

Annual Catalogue of Southern and Acclimated Fruit-Trees, Evergreens, Roses, Grape-vines, 
rare Trees, Shrubs, &c., cultivated and for sale at the Pomaria Nurseries. William Summer, 
Pomaria, 8. C. Columbia Agents, Dr. C. H. Miot and R. M. Stokes. Charleston Agents, 
Messrs. Ingraham & Webb.—A choice collection, adapted to the climate and wants of the 
South. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Flower Seeds, with practical Directions for their Culture and Treat- 
ment. J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John street, New York.—Very full and complete, embracing 
all the new things out. ° 

Wholesale Price List of Hardy Evergreen Trees, &c., collected from the open Pastures, by 
John W. Adams, Portland, Maine. Mr. Adams also keeps nursery-grown trees for sale. 
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Circular of Wethersfield Seed-Sower. We have never seen this machine, but it is highly 
commended by the Homestead and other reliable authorities. 


TRANSACTIONS of the On10 PomMoLogicat Society, Ninth Session, held at Columbus, 
December 7th to 9th, 1859; and Meetings of the Ad Interim Committee at Cleveland, June 
30th, 1858, and Zanesville, September 16th, 1859; with Memoirs of the Pioneer Fruit-Growers 
of the Ohio Valley—A manual of very interesting facts for the Pomologist, which we shall 
speak of more fully hereafter. We are glad to see an effort made to rescue from oblivion 
the names of the pioneer fruit-growers of the West. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE MassacuusEetrs Horticutturan Society for the year 1859.— 
We are indebted to Eben. Wight, Esq., Corresponding Seerctary, for a handsomely printed 
copy of the above. It is a credit to all concerned in it. We have run our eye through it, and 
find that it contains, in the reports of various Committees, &c., a great deal of useful infor- 
mation, well worthy of being preserved and given to the world. It presents the Society in the 
aspect of an active, useful, and ‘‘live” institution, with the handsome surplus of $90,000 in 
the treasury, and an income of some $5,000 a year from Mount Auburn Cemetery. The 
Society has recently presented a petition to the Legislature, through Marshall P. Wilder, 
Esq., asking for a grant of land on Back Bay for the purpose of erecting a new Hall, Conser- 
vatories, a Botanical Garden, &c. We hope the Legislature will have the wisdom to grant it. 


ALL THE YEAR Rovwnp, by Dickens.—The January number of this serial is at hand, with 
a rich table of contents. It is published by J. M. Emerson, 37 Park Row, New York. 

ANNUAL MEFTING OF THE FRUIT GROWERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN NEW York, held at 
Rochester, January 4 and 5, 1860, as reported for the Rural New Yorker.—Much too valuable 
a document not to have been put ina better and more permanent form. We lay it aside for 
future reference. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, published by the United States Agricul- 
tural Society. January, 1860. Edited by Ben. Perley Povore, Secretary of the Society.—The 
present number is taken up with interesting sketches of the Agricultural Exhibitions of 1859. 


GENESEE VALLEY HORTICULTURAL SociETY.—The Genesee Valley Horticultural Society 
held its annual meeting, Feb. 6. The Treasurer’s report shows a balance in his hands of | 
$179 41. The following named gentlemen were elected officers for the present year: 
President, Joseph Harris; First Vice-President, W. A. Reynolds; Second Vice-President, James 
Vick ; Third Vice-President, L. A. Ward; Secretary, C. W. Seeley; Treasurer, F. W. Glen. 
L. A. Ward moved that the President be authorized to appoint the Standing Committees. Car- 
ried. Joseph Frost, P. Barry, and H. E. Hooker were elected tu serve on the Executive 
Committee. C. W. SEELEY, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI HORTICULTURAL SocteTY.—President, Wri. Orange; Vice-Presidents, Wm. 
Stone, J. P. Foot, F. G. Carey; Recording Secretary, E. J. Hooper ; Corresponding Secrelary, 
E. P. Cranch ; Treasurer, Robert Clark ; Librarian, T. F. Allen; Counsel, 3 years, J. H. Gerard, 
S. W. Haseltine, Robert Reiley. 


Fort WAYNE (INDIANA) HORTICULTURAL SocieTy.— President, J. D. G. Nelson; Vice- 
Presidents, M. W. Huxford, Thomas Covington; Treasurer, O. W. Jetferds; Secretary, H. C. 
Grey. 


WASHTENAU CoUNTY (MICHIGAN) AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOcIETY.— 














| 
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J. L. Tappan; Zreasurer, J. F. Miller. There are also five Vice-Presidents, and an Executive 
Committee of one from each town and city in the county. 

Unton AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SociteTy.—Presiden’, Hon. Truman Board- 
man; Vice-Presidents, Warren Halsey, Isaac Banker, Lewis Porter, Jr. ; Secretary, L. H. Owen; 
Treasurer, F.S. Dumon; Directors, James M. Mattison, John Herald, Nestor Woodworth, A. H. 
Greig, Elnathan Wixom, Samuel M. Barker. 

New York STATE AGRICULTURAL SocteTy.—President, Benj. F. Huntington, Oneida 
County; Vice-Presidents, John Jay, of Westchester County, Charles 8. Wainwright, of Dutchess 
County, Herman Wendall, of Albany, Calvin T. Hulburd, of St. Lawrence, John Butterfield, of 
Oneida, Francis M. Rotch, of Otsego, James O. Sheldon, of Ontario, T. C. Peters, of Genesee ; 
Corresponding Secredary, B. P. Johnson, Albany; Recording Secretary, Erastus Corning, Jr., 
Albany ; 7reasurer, Luther H. Tucker, Albany ; Executive Committee, Hon. A. B. Dickinson, of 
Steuben, L. Chandler Ball, of Rensselaer, Charles P. Wood, of Cayuga, Ezra Cornell, of Tomp- 
kins, and Sam. T. Thorne, of Dutchess. 


UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL Society.—President, Tench Tilghman, Oxford, Mary- 
land ; Vice-Presidents, N. B. Cloud, Alabama, Sylvester Mowrey, Arizona, A. W. McKee, Cali- 
fornia, H. A. Dyer, Connecticut, A. G. Fuller, Dacotah, John Jones, Delaware, W. W. Cor- 
coran, Dist. Columbia, 8. A. Mallory, Florida, Richard Peters, Georgia, D. B. Holloway, Indiana, 
John A. Kennicott, Illinvis, Legrand Byington, lowa, Wm. F. M. Arny, Kansas, W. L. Under- 
wood, Kentucky, J. D. B. DeBow, Louisiana, Ezekiel Holmes, Maine, A. Kimmel, Maryland, 
John Brooks, Massachusetts, Henry Ledyard, Michigan, H. M. Rice, Minnesota, N. N. Harri- 
son, Mississippi, J. R. Barrett, Missouri, Henry F. French, New Hampshire, H. K. Burgwyn, 
North Carolina, W. T. Brown, Nebraska, J. H. Frazee, New Jersey, Manuel A. Otero, New 
Mexico, B. P. Johnston, New York, F. G. Cary, Ohio, J. H. Lane, Oregon, A. Clements, 
Pennsylvania, Elisha Dyer, Rhode Island, F. W. Alston, South Carolina, Thomas Affleck, 
Texas, Delano R. Eckels, Utah, Fred. Holbrook, Vermont, W. A. Spence, Virginia, I. I. 
Stephens, Washington Ter., D. S. Curtis, Wisconsin; Executive Committee, T. Tilghman, (ez- 
ofjicio,) Maryland, Marshall P. Wilder, Massachusetts, Henry Wager, New York, John McGowan, 
Penn., Frederick Smyth, New Hampshire, J. Merryman, Maryland, J. M. Cannon, Iowa, Horace 
Capron, Illinois, Josiah W. Ware, Virginia, B. P. Poore, (ex-ofjicio,) Massachusetts ; Treasurer, 
Benjamin B. French, Washington, D. C.; Secretary, Ben. Perley Poore, Office, 356 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington, D. C.. Office hours from 9 A. M. to7 P. M. 


NIAGARA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SocieTy.—President, Franklin Spalding, Lewiston ; Vice- 
President, O. P. Knapp, Lockport; Secretary, P.D. Walter, Lockport ; Treasurer, E. O. Holt, 
Lockport; Directors, Wm. Robinson, Royalton, Philip Freeman, Royalton, Daniel Bosserman, 
Lockport, D. A. Van Valkubugh, Lockport, Alexander Campbell, Newfane, Thomas Scovell, 
Cambria. 

New York STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE.—Charter, Ordinances, Regulations, and 
Course of Studies. Officers, President, M. R. Patrick, N. Y. Ag. College, Ovid, Seneca Co., 
N. Y.; Chairman Board of Trustees, Hon. John A. King, Jamaica, L. I. ; See. Board of Trustees, 
Benj. P. Johnson, Albany; Treasurer, Arad Joy, Ovid ; Counsel to the Board, Hon. John E- 
Seeley, Ovid; Executive Committee, Samuel Cheever, Henry Wager, Alexander Thompson, Arad 
Joy, James O. Sheldon; Finance Committee, Henry Wager, J. B. Williams, A. A. Post; Build- 
ing Committe, Henry Wager, Alexander Thompson, Benj. N. Huntington; Farm Committee, 
Henry Wager, Alexander Thompson, James O. Sheldon; Architect, S. E. Hewes, Esq. ; Pro- 
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King, Jamaica, Hon. William Kelly, Rhinebeck, Hon. eon Wager, Satie Hon. B. P. 
Johnson, Albany, Hon. William Buell, Rochester, Joel W. Bacon, Esq., Waterloo, Hon. Abra- 
ham A. Post, Flint Creek, Hon. Addison Gardiner, Rochester, Hon. J. B. Williams, Ithaca, 
Alexander Thompson, M. D., Aurora, E. P. Prentice, Esq., Albany, Maj. M. R. Patrick, Ovid, 
Hon. Samuel Cheever, Waterford, Arad Joy, Esq., Ovid, Rufus K. Delafield. Esq., New York, 
James O. Sheldon, Esq., Geneva, Hon. Benj. Huntington, Rome. 

The college is situated at Ovid, Seneca Co., N. Y. Its object is to combine theoretical 
and practical knowledge, to improve the mind and the body at the same time, and thus make 
healthy, vigorous, industrious, and useful men. It has our warmest commendation. 

Onto PoMOLOGICAL SocteTy.—President, A. H. Ernst, Cincinnati; Vice-President, Dr. E. 
Taylor, Cleveland; Treasurer and Secretary, M. B. Bateman, Columbus ; Members of the Com- 
mittee Ad Interim, with the above officers, J. A. Warder, Cincinnati; 8. B. Marshall, Massillon; J. 
R. Miller, Enon; T. S. Humrickhouse, Coshocton. 

ST. LAWRENCE CouNTY AGRICULTURAL SocieTy.—President, Hon. Calvin T. Hulburd, 
Brasher; Vice-Presidents, Joseph Whitney, Madrid; George A. Sheldon, Hermon; Reuben 
Nott, Oswegatchie; Joseph E. Orvis, Massena; Charles N. Conkey, Canton; Alexander J. 
Dike, Depeyster ; Nelson Doolittle, Russell; Joseph E. Durphey, Hopkinton ; Secretary, L. E. 
B. Winslow, Canton; Treasurer, George C. Bogue, Canton. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF COLLEGE HILL, Ont0.—President, Jacob Tuckerman; Vice- 
Presidents, Rev. H. N. Day, E.G. Ricker; Recording Secretary, Rev. C. E. Babb; Corresponding 
Secretary, D. B. Pierson; Fruit Committee, F. G. Cary, E. G. Ricker, J. Hammitt, Rev. J. H. 
Wilson, J. W. Caldwell; Flower Committee, P. J. Klund, H. N. Day, M. Georgi, M. H. Litz- 
enburgh, Rev. W. H. Van Doren; Vegetable Committee, Dr. J. W. Brooks, Chas. Parnell, F. 
Jessup, A. Grant, Eber Strong. 

The Society is composed of about fifty members. 

HORTI-AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF Essex NortH, Mass.—President, E. G. Kelley, M. D., 
reelected ; Vice-Presidents, A. W. Miltimore, William Ashby; Corresponding and Recording Secre- 
tary, A. Horton; Treasurer, W. W. Caldwell, Jr. ; Committee on Fruits, C. M. Bayley, A. B. 
Muzzey, Nicholas Johnson, Moody Ordway, Joel Lake; Committee on Flowers, Mrs. A. W. 
Miltimore, Mrs. E. G. Kelley, Mrs. 8. J. Spalding, Mrs. George W. Hill, Miss Mary Bartlet; 
Committee on Vegetables, Daniel Adams, William Bricher, William Huff, D. Thurston Colman, 
George Thurlow. 

The President, Secretary and Treasurer, and John Osgood and N. C. Greenough, were con- 
stituted the Executive ayd Finance Committee, and empowered to select additional committees 
for the next annual exhibition. 

Dr. Kelley, Dr. Howe, and George W. Hill were appointed a committee to revise the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Society for publication, with a list of the members. 


CAYUGA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SocieTY.—President, William Webster, Sennett; Vice- 
President, William D. Osborn, Mentz; Secretary, Benjamin B. Snow, Auburn ; Treasurer, L. 
C. Man, Auburn ; Directors, Chas. Berlew, Springport; John Bluefield, aa Israel E. 


Phelps, Cato; Harrison Hopkins, Sennett; Charles P. Wood, Auburn; Wim. J. N. Sheppard, 
Niles. 


~ LANE County AGRICULTURAL eee TY, OrneEGON.—President, A. A. Smith ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, J. Southwell, W. 8S. Brock, N. G. Coleman, and M. Wilkins; Recording Secretary, S. 
Ellsworth ; Corresponding Se aan M. H. Harlow; Treasurer, F. McMurray ; Committee on} 
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Agriculture, George Belshaw, William Smith, and E. Powers; On Manufactures, J. L. Brumley, 
I. R. Moores, and J. Davis; On Domestic Animals, H. G. Hadley, W. S. Wilson, and J. Van- 
dyne. 


Correspondence. 


Errors CorRECTED.—Mr Ellwanger writes us that several errors occur in connection with 
his remarks in our report of the Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New York. We regret 
this very much, for we believe our reporter tried to give a fair abstract of the proceedings. 
We desire to have matters of this kind put right, and, therefore, append Mr. Ellwanger’s own 
account of what he said. 

Varieties of Pears that will not grow on Quince.—In answer to a question, What variety of Pears 
will not grow en Quince? I named the following varieties, viz.: Beurré Bosc, Paradise 
d'Automne, Dix, and Sheldon. These are good sorts, and should be double-worked ; and added, 
that I preferred the White Doyenné or Virgalieu for a stock for that purpose, being very hardy. 
Belle Lucrative, I said, was one of the best varieties on Quince stocks, while on Pear stock, on 
our grounds, the fruits were generally inferior. 

Quince Stocks. —Mr. Ainsworth said that he had found the Angers the best, to which I replied, 
that the Fontenay is as good, or even better, for a stock, being hardier and closer grained. 
The Angers grows faster for a year or two, but the Fontenay afterwards expands more and 
makes a better union, though some varieties are partial to one and some to the other. Never 
found the Duchesse d’ Angouléme of any value on Pear stocks. 

Price of Pears.—The fruits of Louise Bonne de Jersey which we sent to the New York 
market were all selected, and sold for from $16 to $20 per barrel. From the experiments already 
made, I thought that eight to ten-year-old trees, with good cultivation, would safely yield, at an 
average per annum, at the rate of over $1000 per acre; and that this variety on our soil would 
preduce at least twice as much money from the same land as any other sort. Our trees are 
about five to six feet apart. 

Grafting Grapes.—In answer to Mr. Bissell, who said that grafting the grape was difficult, I 
said that I had found no difficulty whatever in grafting; that we graft them within doors as 
successfully as the Apple. Had cleft-grafted some Diana in the open ground. Graft after 
the stock vine has made a growth of an inch or two in the spring; tie up with wax cloth, (for 
in-door grafting we use wax paper,) and bury under ground all but one eye. Always graft under 
ground, as the wood is firmer there. Have had them grow twenty to thirty feet the first year, 
and they generally bear the second year. Yours very truly, L. ELLWANGER. 








Mr. Eptror :—The article on the Begonia, in your January number, will, no doubt, do well 
enough for professional gardeners or advanced amateurs, but there are unquestionably many of 
your readers who, like myself, would be glad to have information on the subiect much more 
precise and amplified. Every one does not know how to strike a Begonia cutting. You, 
probably, know many persons whose “ local habitation,” “ impecuniosity,” or other sufficient cause, 
prevents from having a large greenhouse, or employing an artist, but who, notwithstanding, are 
fond of growing probably a few dozens of Winter-blooming plants. In behalf of this, I think, 
large class, in which I number myself, I beg you will give, at an early day, a paper “On the 
Cultivation of the Begonia in Greenhouses,” not Hothouses, giving full instructions for the prop- 
agation and management of the plants throughout the year, and a descriptive list of the kinds 
desirable for Greenhouse purposes, either for flowers, foliage, or fragrance. 

I shall, perhaps, expose my own ignorance sufficiently, and at the same time inform you as to 

> the capabilities of my greenhouse, when I state, that with me the ordinary varieties of Helio- 
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trope grow and bloom finely during the entire winter. eissomeria longiflora blooms handsomely 
during December and January; and I get good flowers from many of the common kinds of 
greenhouse plants—difficulties are not attempted of purpose. Begonia manicata grows and 
flowers satisfactorily: Begonia incarnata flowers moderately well, but the foliage is not good, 
and the plants do not look thrifty; Begonia Fuchsioides does not flower well, and the plants look 
really shabby. 

If time and inclination permit you to answer these questions, or rather this class of questions, 
“there are a few more of the same sort left.” BROOKLYN. 

[We believe that “ Brooklyn” has here truly presented the real wants of a large class of 
readera, whose existence even is too frequently ignored. It will be nothing new for us to take 
them under our special care. In a separate article we have furnished “ Brooklyn” with the 
information he seeks ; but, unfortunately, it with others has been crowded out. It will appear 
next month, and we shall then be ready for his other questions.—ED. ] 


BEAvFoRT, S. C., 7th Jan., 1860. 

Ep. HorTICcULTURIST:— While remitting you my subscription, I will add a few remarks 
upon fruits and fruit-trees from my own experience, that you may dispose of as you think proper. 
I always, when in my power, manure my fruit-trees, &c., early in the winter, merely putting 
the manure on the surface, and when in a yard, the poultry scatter it sufficiently ; but when in a 
garden, the rains of winter leach down to the roots all the valuable parts, and the litter remains 
for a mulching. I do not say that this is the best way to apply manure, but I think I may 
safely say that it has with me proved a satisfactory one. If the manure could be applied just 
after the crop of fruit has been ripened, I believe that the succeeding crop would be materially 
increased, and sometimes protected from frosts, &c. The Dearborn’s Seedling Pear proves a 
very poor grower and bearer, and the fruit is too small. The Rousselet de Rheims ripens about 
the same time, keeps better, lasts longer, is a larger aud better fruit, and the tree the most 
vigorous grower upon quince that I know of. The Doyenné Roux or Grey Doyenné possesses 
nearly if not all the good qualities of the Bartlett, while it is, in my opinion, a rather better fruit 
than either the Bartlett or the White Doyenné, and is one of those best adapted to the quince 
stock. The greatest objection to it is, that it ripens at the same season with them. The Belle 
et Bonne proves one of the largest and best of Pears, though it has not proved a very early 
bearer. Is not the Adams the same asthe Henry IVth? And the Oswego Beurré or Reid's 
Seedling the Grey Doyenné? The Glout Morceau does not succeed with me, though I have 
been trying it for many years; I have only two small trees, and they have not yet borne fruit, 
and may also soon die, as all the others have done. . The Vicomte de, Spoelberch, double-worked 
on pear, has proved an excessive bearer, therefore requiring very severe thinning; but when in 
perfection a truly delicious fruit, although it is mot juicy. The Colmar de Silly on quince last 
year (1858) bore an abundant crop, and the fruit was large and fine, ripening in September. 
The Belle Epine Dumas bore well, but proved dry and mealy, and ripened in the same month. 
The Beurré Diel proves a vigorous grower and great bearer, and I find it more healthy, and 
1 think the fruit better, than the Duchesse d’Angouléme. The Bezy de Bretagne proves a very 
vigorous grower and most abundant bearer ; but it is only a stewing fruit, and only medium-sized. 
It keeps until Jate, and then proves a tolerable breaking table pear. The Easter Beurré dies 
out very badly. I find it hard to keep it going. It ripeus in October along with the St. Ger- 
main, Winter Bonchrétien, and Josephine de Malines. The Winter Bonchrétien grows very 
vigorously upon quince, and, when in perfection, I think it equal to any pear of any season; but, 
unfortunately, it is very liable to crack, when it is worthless. I gathered my last two Elize 
d’Hyest in November, but they rotted; this was the first crop. The Beurré d’Aremberg proves 
fine and late, but the wood cankers very badly. 

With a goodly number of Pears in bearing, this fruit is too scarce yet with me during the 
nonths of October, November, and December. I have kept a few St. Germains and Winter 
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Bonchrétiens till Christmas, and the Elize d’Hyest did not rot until after that, this year; yet it 
is not every year that I can succeed. In July and August Pears are plentiful, but so are 
Peaches ; and, unfortunately, after these months both become quite too scarce. I have been pro- 
curing the reputed latest ripening varieties of Pears in hopes of closing this gap in the fruit 
season, but with what success I cannot yet tell, as comparatively few have borne. I fear that 
with Pears as with Apples, we will have to raise our own late-keeping varieties. 

The past summer proved one of the least fruitful seasons for Pears with me that I can remem- 
ber in several years, and yet the Bartlett trees bore the largest crops that I have ever had. 
The Rousselet de Rheims and Grey Doyenné also bore well, but not to be compared with the 
Bartlett. 

From before Christmas until yesterday noon we have had a long, steady, and brilliant spell of 
most unusually cold weather. My Orange-trees seem not much injured, and I am in hopes that 
the rain of this afternoon will materially restore them, so that they may bear fruit. My crop of 
Oranges being too small for my wants, I was induced to buy a few hundreds from a neighbor, 
which have rotted very badly indeed, while I believe not one of mine has; mine were carefully 
cut from the trees, and carefully handled afterwards; the others were, I suppose, pulled and 
thrown about. 

I look forward to a large crop of Pears the coming summer, as well as Peaches. If I am not 
disappointed, how would you like to try a few Pears grown by me? Are there any particular 
varieties that you would like to taste for comparing with the same grown with you or in the 
famed modern Athens, where also I suppose you have fruit-growing friends ? 

With the best wishes for the success of the HorticuLturist, I am yours respectfully, 

Rost. CHISOLM. 

[The Adams and Henry the Fourth are entirely distinct. The former is a large Pear, and a 
native of Massachusetts; the latter is small, and an imported variety. The Oswego Beurré and 
Grey Doyenné are also distinct. We should be very glad of an opportunity of comparing some 
of your fruit with our own. We shall do our best to be just to the fruit and impartial to you. 
Send the Adams, Oswego Beurré, Grey Doyenné, Rousselet de Rheims, and any others you 
think best. In the mean time we should be glad to hear from you again.—ED. ] 


Bruington, King and Queen Co., Va., 11th Feb., 1860. 
Eprror HorRTIcULTURIST :—I have been interested in reading an article in the HorTIcuL- 
TURIST for February, just received, about Persimmons, and propose to give, in a few words, an 
idea I have for some time thought of suggesting to some of the nurserymen, namely, to try 
grafting Plums, and Peaches, and Apricots on the Persimmon. I have never heard of its being tried, 
and expect it would prove a most valuable experiment. Inever heard of any insect troubling a 
Persimmon tree, except, perhaps, sometimes caterpillars in the foliage, and would hardly be 
afraid to warrant it against Peach-borers and the like. I would be glad to send a few persimmon 
seeds or young trees to any reliable nurseryman who would try the matter fairly, he paying the 
expense of transportation. Yours truly, J. R. G. 
[In common with J. R. G., we have never heard. of any attempts to graft the Plum, &c., on 
the Persimmon, and we have no reason to suppose that it would succeed. It is only among 
allied genera that any good results can be looked for in the way of grafting. Ebenacew and 
Rosacee are not sufficiently related to warrant us in expecting a union between them; we do 
not think they would live harmoniously in the ‘“‘ bonds of wedlock.” If, however, any of our 
readers feel disposed to make the experiment, a good opportunity is here presented of trying 
what “ill-assorted marriages” can sometimes be made.—ED. ] 


Eptror HortTicu.turist :—I infer from your last number that you intend to make the 
HORTICULTURIST a little more practical than it has heretofore been. The movement in that 
>direction is to be commended, even so far as to condescend to the occasional notice of culinary 
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vegetables, the more refined of them at least, if not the more common, which are the most useful 
and valuable. 

But the object of this note is to extend a piece of information to pomologists, of a practical 
character, and of practical value, which, in mercy and pity to all young orchards, ought to be 
known to every owner of a tree from Maine to Texas. I allude to the quite common practice 
of using coal tar to prevent rabbits and mice from girdling young trees, or ants and other insects 
from infesting them. To smear the trunk of a young tree with coal tar is a more certain 
method of killing the tree than chopping it off with an axe even with the surface of the ground ; 
for in the former case they never sprout again, while in the latter they in many cases put out 
strong and healthy shoots.' 

The following extracts are from a letter in the Scientific American of the 4th inst. : 

“ Late in the fall of 1848 or 1849, I applied coal tar with a paint-brush to the trunks of 2060 
young apple-trees, and more than half of them died during the following summer; and those 
which lived did not recover from the effects of the tar in less than three years, The next year 
I tried it on some young maples, and they also died. Both the apples and maples swelled and 
cracked wherever the tar touched them.” * * * ‘Iam glad that you have opened this 
important subject, as erroneous views in regard to it have been propagated on the very highest 
authority; my first and costly experiment was made on the recommendation of no less a man 
than the late most highly esteemed A. J. Downing.” 

Now for my experience. In the spring of 1859, seeing three very handsome young pear-trees 
about eight years old, infested by thousands of red ants, although they did no harm, I deter- 
mined, merely as an experiment, to see what effect coal tar would have upon their movements. 
I fortunately had a faint suspicion that the remedy might prove worse than the disease, and 
therefore determined to adopt, for once in my life, the homeopathic system. Accordingly, I 
steeped a strip of cotton cloth, only half an inch wide, in coal tar, and wrapped it around the 
trunks of the trees near the ground. Half an inch more of tar would have killed them outright. 
As it was they are much injured. The bark was killed through to the wood; but as the poison 
was applied in the spring, the descending sap formed a band of callus which sent descending 
branches across the dead portion, which, forming a connection with the living part below, saved 
the life of the tree. But they are now made poor disabled pensioners, in the prime of life, of 
promise, and of hope, and may never render any good service again. 

The same spring I interspersed among grape trellises small bundles of hay, saturated with 
coal-tar, hoping its offensive odor would deter the curculio from stinging the fruit. Neverthe- 
less, when ripe, it proved to have been stung to some extent; but this, I thought, occurred 
before the use of the tar. In that respect it may have been of service. But in applying the 
tarred bundles some branches were touched more or less with the fluid. Those branches are 
now all dead. 

‘A friend's experience is this: On setting out a considerable number of young apple-trees he 
used coal-tar to prevent rabbits and mice from barking them the succeeding winter. To a few 
he applied the tar directly. These were all killed, not by rabbits or mice, but by the tar. 
Around the remainder he sprinkled the tar upon straw, leaves, &c., without allowing it to come 
in contact with the tree. These were not injured by the preventive, which had the desired 
effect of keeping off the expected depredators. 

Another friend informs me of a case which proves conclusively the extraordinary power to 
kill vegetation possessed by coal tar. It was applied to a row of some 25 or 30 maple trees, 
from six inches to one foot in diameter, to prevent all possibility of injury from cattle and 
horses. The majority died the first year. The rest lingered, ugly and moribund, a few years, 
and died as the first had done, from an over-dose of medicine given with as much ignorance as 
kindness. 

Your readers would be much benefited if you could fill them with prejudice and hestility to 

>this pernicious substance, or teach them to use it to ‘ill and not to save. It might be usefully 
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applied, for instance, in killing weeds in gardens; or grass, where it obstinately springs up be- 
tween the bricks in sidewalks, &c., &c. 

I will use this occasion to cal! attention to a strange and unfortunate omission, as I take it to 
be, in Downing on the ‘‘ Fruits and Fruit-Trees of America,’’ and another in the work of J. T. 
Thomas—* The American Fruit Culturist.” 

I have never tasted the Belle de Choisy Cherry; but all my reading and conversation on the 
subject of cherries tends to convince me that it is justly entitled to the very first rank among 
cherries, and is perhaps without a superior. And yet in Downing’s work, edition 1859, revised 
by Charles Downing, I can find no description of that fruit; I applied for information where I 
had the best reason to expect it, and found none. How is this to be accounted for? 

Again: the Lawrence Pear, if I mistake not, has, in afew years, so grown upon public esteem 
as to be regarded at least as among the very best of winter pears, if not itself the best of all, 
taking into account the beauty, thriftiness, and hardiness of the tree, as well as the size, beauty, 
and excellence of the fruit. In all these respects, except possibly flavor, it takes the lead, as I 
suppose, of the Winter Nelis, which has the rank among winter pears that the Seckel has 
among autumn pears. I esteem friend Thomas’s opinion very highly, because, with all his ex- 
perience, I believe he is a Quaker, and I have never known a Quaker who was unreliable. In 
his last pronunciamento on Fruits (the edition of 1856, the last I could procure) he has nothing 
to say of the Lawrence Pear, “ good, bad, or indifferent ;” but gives only an outline drawing. 

These books are the best to be had by American readers; but, with such omissions, are 
defective, whether they are intentional or not. T. E. M. 

Chillicothe, Ohio, Feb. 9, 1860. 


[We can assure T. E. M. that we mean to try to make the Horticutrorist a truly practical 
and useful magazine; one of which its readers shall in all respects be proud. We shall always 


find a place for just such facts as he sends us. His experiments with coal tar agree with some 
others we are cognizant of. Unless diluted, or applied as in the case of his friend, it is undoubt- 
edly more fatal than the disease to cure which it is applied. What kind of coal tar did you use ? 
We agree with T. E. M. in regard to the omission of the cherry and the Lawrence Pear. The 
latter we esteem one of the best and most valuable Pears we have. We cannot account for the 
omission of these fruits. The gentlemen concerned must do it themselves.—Eb. ] 


To the Editor of the Horticuliurist : 

In the April number of the last volume I contributed an article on the culture of the Grape 
for wine-making, in which I stated that we could show vines that had not been stumped in, 
which had been bearing heavy crops, and promised to do so again. I can now give you the 
result. One lot of vines grew on 2756.25 square feet, and gave 100 gallons of wine, which will 
make about 1500 gallons to the acre. The other lots trimmed in the same manner yielded at 
the same rate. About six miles north of this there is a range of slate hills on which Mr. Joshua 

‘mmert planted two acres in Isabella and Catawba vines. Some were trained on trellises and 
some on stakes, and he made 600 gallons. Those on trellises were better colored and first ripe. 
These vines are four years old, and had they been all trained on trellises, and been suffered to 
have more wood, they would have exceeded this yield. Perhaps I ought to say that the first- 
named lot was grewn by my brother. So you can see, sir, that it is not necessary to go farther 
than this county for the best wine-making country in the world. There was no trenching or 
extraordinary culture applied. I think I can hear you say, Well, I wonder if they know what 
to do with the juice, after they have it? Just wait a little: I will send you some. 


Hagerstown, Md. Joun H. Hayser. 


[We should like to know where some of that juice goes to, and so we wait.—ED. ] 
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To the Editor of the Horticulturist : 

Under the head of the “ Editor’s Table,” in the first number of the HortTicuLTurist of this 
volume, is an article headed ‘“ How to Cook Locusts,” remarking that “During the present 
year we believe the Locusts are again to make their appearance.’’ The receipt for “ cooking” 
is taken from Ellis’s Madagascar. 

The American locust is, however, a very different insect from the locust of the Eastern hemis- 
phere. They might be equally delicious for those who are fond of such things, but as they 
appear here at such long intervals, they could not be much depended on. The locust of the 
East is of the grasshopper family, and is met with every year. Captain Riley, in his travels in 
Morocco, after his liberation from the Arabs of the African desert, describes them, and gives 
their likeness. It strongly resembles the large grasshopper we see in roads and paths, flying 
along before usin summer. He says they fly in immense numbers, fairly darkening the air, 
appearing like a cloud at a distanve, and striking terror to the minds of all where they alight. 
They are exceedingly voracious, and consume all kinds of vegetation, and leave a desert in their 
train, frequently producing famine. They have sometimes been seen in Southern Europe. 

The American locust is, however, a comparatively innocent insect, at least while in a winged 
state. Their scientific name is “ Cicadia Septendecim,’’ or seventeen-year locusts, as that is the 
duration of their life; and they appear once in that length of time. We have here in this country 
two sets of them, and they appear every eight and nine years alternately. The districts in 
which they appear are not the same size, however. When here last, in 1851, they extended 
from the eastern base of the Alleghany mountains to within a few miles of Alexandria in Virginia; 
how far north or south I am not advised. This year they will not extend into the Valley of 
Virginia beyond the Blue Ridge, but will extend as far north at least as Staten Island, N. Y.; 
how much farther I do not know. They are singular insects. They may be found approaching 
the surface of the ground in early spring, making holes of about half an inch in diameter. Those 
that reach the surface first will wait till about the 20th to the 25th of the fifth month, (May,) 
when they all appear about one time, seldom eariier than the first, or later than the latter date. 
At their first appearance they are about three-fourths of an inch long, of a yellow clay color, 
with six legs, the two hinder ones largest. They generally come up in the early part of the 
night, and soon begin to climb a tree, a shrub, or some vegetable; and sometimes climb several 
feet high before their outer skin begins to dry. As soon as this is perceived, they fix themselves 
firmly by their claws, when their skin begins to open along the back, and the insect forces itself 
out through this opening. At first they are whitish, but soon turn brown, and finally nearly 
black on the upper part of the body. Their wings, which appeared as rudimentary at their first 
appearance, now show that they were nicely folded up in their cases, and svon expand 
rapidly. The body enlarges to near twice its size, and is from one and a half to two inches in 
length, and it is altogether a strong and vigorous insect. 

Hogs are very fond of them when they first approach the surface of the ground; and birds 
prey upon them afterwards ; and they might suit the palate of those Eastern gastronomes who 
relish such things, as they are said to be so rich and oily that soap may be made of them. They 
do not appear to eat vegetables at all while above ground; the only injury they do is in 
piercing small twigs, where the female deposits her eggs. She is armed with an ovipositor of | 
about half an inch in length, and of the size of a small knitting-needle, the point of which is com- 
posed of two pieces, and are lance shaped, having sharp teeth on the edges; by giving these an 
alternate motion, she is able to penetrate small twigs tu their centre, and thus deposits four or five 
eggs in one incision. She thus moves forward about half an inch, and performs a like operation, 
and thus again and again, if the twig is smooth; but if there is a knot or branch, she advances 
further, or seeks another twig, never attempting to enter except in a fair place. Sometimes 
this is so repeated as to kill the twig; this being about all the injury they do in the winged 
state. The male insect makes music, while the female does not. The musical apparatus con- 
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sists-of two small drums, one under each wing, acted upon by strings or tendons within the body; 
the surface is concave and wrinkled, and looks like fine parchment. A tremulous motion is 
given to the surface, as if acted upon by currents of air from within, and thus produces the sound, 
which may be heard a considerable distance, and where very numerous, may be heard half a 
mile. The cricket, and some other insects with a similar apparatus, are classed together under 
the name of “ Cicadiaw.” The eggs hatch in a few weeks, and the young insect has the same 
form as when it emerges from the ground nearly seventeen years afterwards. They descend 
into the ground, and do not seem to travel horizontally, as they never arise much farther from 
the stem of the tree than to where the branches reached to. It is supposed that they live upon 
the roots of trees and vegetables ; indeed, some persons have affirmed that they have been found 
adhering to the roots of trees, as if sucking the sap from them. In this way they may do more 
harm than is generally supposed. It is probable that their numbers are lessening. Where 
hogs have the range of orchards and forests, they destroy great numbers at their first appearance, 
before they deposit their eggs; and it is probable that the time is coming when their numbers 
will be much reduced from what they have been. YARDLEY TAYLOR. 
Loudon County, Va. 


[ We were aware that the Eastern Locust is not like that of this continent; but in making 
the statement we should have lost our “ point,” and in addition, should not have received the 
above interesting article from Mr. Taylor; so it is all right.—Eb. ] 


To the Editor of the Horticulturist : Cuinton, N. C., Jan’y 29th, 1860. 


Dear Sir :—I am very anxious to contribute whatever I can to science and art, and most 
especially Horticultural Science. There seems to have been a discovery made during the last 
year, in relation to our native grapes, that never has been made public. In the month of 
September, a citizen of our county, Mr. R. F. Boykin, presented to our Agricultural Society a 
section of the Isabella Grape-vine, or rather several sections I should have said, with grapes in 
every stage of development. The sections were from one foot to two and a half and three feet 
long, and generally had from one to three bunches of fine ripe grapes near the proximal end of 
the vine, while at the distal end they were either in bloom or the size of No. 4 shot, and from 
the distal end back they gradually increased until they were grown, or full size. 

He says the Catawba is susceptible of the same, as proven by him later in the season. 

This very desirable object is obtained by summer pruning; that is, as soon as two or three 
bunches of fruit set on the young shoots, the end of these young shoots are clipped off. The last 
bud on the shoot generally begins to grow, and soon two or three other bunches set, and so on 
until frost stops the progress of growth. The vines exhibited showed plainly these prunings. 

I have no doubt he has ripe grapes earlier in this way than otherwise, and a regular succes- 
sion of crops. There may be one drawback attending his mode of cultivation ;*that is, he might 
not have a sufficiency of young and vigorous wood for a second year’s crop, and he may exhaust 
his vine prematurely. 

The Isabellas here, after about two or three crops, generally mildew and rot very badly, unless 
they are pruned. If they are cultivated on sandy land without manure they do not rot. The 
Isabella does not rot in the same way that the Catawba does; in the latter the individual 
berries rot and drop off, thereby thinning themselves out ; while the former rotin whole bunches, 
and very few are left after the fourth year. 

The Scuppernong is the grape of grapes for our county, but I question very much whether 
the range of its success is very extensive. It does not bear very cold weather; that is already 
settled. Farther south it all grows to wood, and is not fruitful. Even at Quincy, Florida, a 
brother of mine informs me that a vine four or five years old had not borne a single berry, and 
he cut it up as a useless cumberer of his ground. The description given of it in the HorTIcuL- 
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TURIST by my friend J. Van Buren, Esq., of Clarkesville, Georgia, is perfectly correct as far as 
it goes. 

It originated in Scuppernong Creek, in Hyde County, N.C. Has none of the foxy aroma. 
The vine cannot be told by the most minute observer from the Muscadine. In nine cases out of 
ten when the seeds are planted they produce the Muscadine, or “ Black Bullace,’’ as it is called 
here. A few years ago there was a gentleman settled near Wilmington, N. C., who planted a 
vineyard. It was not long before he expressed an opinion that the Scuppernong grape could 
be educated to bear in bunches like other native and foreign grapes. In about two years he 
announced the fact, that by pruning in the full directly after the fruit had ripened, this very 
desirable end would be attained. Since that his vineyard has gone down, and he has removed 
to parts unknown. The truth is, that those who have cultivated this grape with the most suc- 
cess never prune it at all in any season. 

There are hundreds of acres now planted and being planted in North Carolina with this grape. 
All that is done is to make a horizontal frame-work for it to run upon. When the grapes ripen, 
a large cloth is either spread on the ground or held by four corners, while one person simply 
jars the vine with the end of a stick, and the ripe grapes fall, but not in bunches, except occa- 
sionally two or three may be together. 

Propagation.—The only way to propagate this best of grapes is by layers. It will very seldom 
live from cuttings. Yours respectfully, H. A. BIzze.u. 

P. S8.—Since writing the above, the HonTICULTURIST has come to me, (the Feb’y No.,) and 
I am glad to see your defence of our native State in relation to the Isabella grape. IfI mistake 
not, I can gather more fucts respecting it. H. A. B. 

[The discovery alluded to by Mr. Bizzell we fear will prove more curious than useful. At 
the north it would avail us nothing, for we are glad to get ripe fruit even from the first berries 
that set. At the south we fear the drawback suggested by Mr. B. will prove a fatal one, viz., 
the premature exhaustion of the vine. We do not understand, from the above statement, that 
more than the usual quantity of grapes ripened, (those first set,) all the others being immature. 
It is worth while, however, to continue the experiment.—ED. } 


Questions For Horticutturist.—1. Are there two kinds of Celery, the solid and hollow ? or 
is this difference in the stalks brought about by the manner of cultivation or accident? I know 
it is claimed that there are two sorts, but circumstances have led me to doubt this. If there are 
two varietics, it is very difficult to get other than mixed seed. 2. Is it settled beyond a ques- 
tion that it is better to wait until after severe cold weather is over, that is, until early spring, 
before pruning fruit-trees ? M. 

[1. There are several varieties of Celery, but they are not divided into solid and hollow. The 
difference you allude to is the result of bad cultivation and bad seed; very often the latter. 
Good seed is hard to be got. 2. This matter is not settled beyond a question. No one, how- 
ever, should prune trees during the severe cold of winter, for, if there were no other objection 
to it, it cannot at that time be done in a workmanlike manner. Pruning should be done either 
in the fall or early in spring. Large limbs are best amputated in summer, for the wounds then 
soonest heal over. This whole subject of pruning fruit-trees, however, is modified by the object 
in view, such as fruitfulness, increased vigor of growth, &c. The time and mode best for the 
one are not best for the other, in our opinion. We will give our querist a chapter on this sub- 


ject soon.—ED. ] 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENERS AND RURAL ARCHITECTS, 
520 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Plans made for Country Seats, Cemeteries, &c., and work exe- 


cuted by contract if desired. 
Sept. 12mo 


GEORGE E. WOODWARD, 


Rural Architect, Civil and Landscape 
Engineer, 


339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Country Seats, Public and Private Parks, Rural Cemeteries, Roads, &c., artistically laid out 
and superintended, and surveys, levels, grades, curves, and working maps and plans for im- 
provements of every character. Topographical surveys and maps, and drawings of every de- 
cription handsomely executed. Plans and levels for drainage of all kinds. 


Feb. 6mos.* “ 


THE ALLEN RASPBERRY. 


Will be sent after Ist April next, well packed, by express, at $1 per dozen, $4 per hundred, 
$25 per thousand, on receipt of orders enclosing the money. 


LEWIS F. ALLEN, 


March ist, 1860. BLACK ROCK, Erie Co., N. ¥. 


SUPERB ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 
NEGLEY & CO., Horticulturists, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Offer a Valuable Assortment of New and Rare Bedding Plants and Flower Seeds. Their col- 
lection of Verbenas, Phloxes, Chrysanthemums, Petunias, Dahlias and Roses, comprises the 


finest varieties in cultivation. Please send for a Catalogue. 

All those who enclose us their address and six cents postage, will receive our catalogue and 
a packet of the most beautiful Scabious in the world. . 

March. 





EK. G. HENDERSON & SON, 


WELLINGTON NURSERY, ST. JOHNS WOOD, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 
(Seeds per Post. Cash Terms, or Reference in England.) 


Beg to draw attention to the following new Flower seeds, also to the first quality of Florist 
Flowers in the various sections. In our publication, ‘‘ Tux ILLustratep Bovuguer,”’ is figured 
the splendid Dianthus Heddewigi, and in the VIII Part will appear the remarkable and 
equally superb D. Hedd. laciniatus, with Lychnis Haageana, a brilliant scarlet-flowered 
plant ; also the new and beautiful Pyrethrum species and varieties, with large, elegant rose 
and violet-crimson Chrysanthemum-like rays, two to four inches in diameter, having dwarf 
habits of growth. These, with other rare and beautiful flowers, are described and figured in 
the above work. 


Spergula pilifera, admirable substitute for grass (without mowing). Seed packets, 6d., 1s. 
6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. ; clumps for immediate planting, 1s. and 2s. per dozen. 


Tritoma uvaria, beautiful hardy Garden Plant. See splendid figure in ‘‘ Tae It.vs- 
TRATED Bougvuet,’’ ls. and 2s. 6d. per packet. 


Hlorist Hlowers 


OF FIRST CLASS QUALITY. 


The continued advance and improvement which have taken place in Horticulture among 
that class of Florist Flowers which contribute to the decoration of the Greenhouse and Con- 
servatory, demands that the selection of seeds for their reproduction should be proportion- 
ately careful with regard to their respective forms, substance, colors, and doubleness, with- 
out which seminal varieties are not worth the trouble imposed in their growth, and involve 
the sacrifice of time, money, and interest. 


The following kinds are saved from first-class eollections, including the finest Foreign and 
Home-raised varieties, and are offered as genuine productions obtained from the most orna- 
mental and effective species and varieties in each section or tribe. 


Per Packet. 
Anemones, a great variety of brilliant colors 


Antirrhinum majus, from named striped flower. ...........ccceeeeenees 
Asters, various splendid kinds and assortments. See Catalogue. 

Auricula, saved from fine, healthy varieties 

Balsam, first class (see Catalogue), 10 varieties. ............06 cP 
Calceolaria, herbaceous or large-flowering.... .. seseses 


= Saray Oe OMA ccs ies wtbccccccccncssvscccese sees 28. 6d. and 5s. 
Carnation, first quality, mixed, emnpuiing all colors ont sections 


“ first quality, yellow grounds, margined with various colors.... 
Picotees, various colors on white and yellow grounds 
Tree, or perpetual-flowering, mixed colors 





[See next page for continuation. 
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E. G. Henderson & Son’s List of Flower Seeds—continued. 


Per Packet. 
Chrysanthemum, large-flowered ; saved in the south of Europe Is. 
oe FR: Pompon, ” x = = ls. 
Cineraria, first quality ; saved from the finest varieties in our superb collection 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
Cackscomb, from selected plants..... 
Cyclamen, saved from our private collection. (See Catalogue.) 
Dahlia, from a first-class exhibitor’s collection...............00 cecccece 
Puchsias, from Banks’s and other new sorts....... 
Geranium, show flowers from our own first-class collection 
- ” five petals, spotted, from our first-class collection.. 
fancy flowers.... 


zonale or horseshoe-leaved 
Gladiolus, from the most magnificent varieties in the country 
Gloxinia, drooping flowers, from our own choice collection 

- erect flowering - - - 
Hollyhocks, saved from exhibition flowers only 
Mimulus Variegatus, fine magnificently spotted and blotched flowers.... 
Pansy or Heartsease, from named show flowers. .........60..0.00005 m 

= = striped varieties, seed saved in England 

French, fine formed, blotched and striped flowers. 
Petunia, new, mottled, blotched, and striped flowers...... eS er eee 
Phlox, (Herbaceous,) from the best new French varieties 
Pinks, from an excellent collection of named flowers 
Polyanthus, from the finest flowers of a superior assortment 
Primula Sinensis fimbriata, white and crimson, separate or mixed. 
Ranunculus, from the named sorts of an extensive assortment 
Stocks, various kinds, the best in cultivation. (See Catalogue.) 
Verbena, from Breeze’s and other celebrated growers, new varictics...... 1s. and ls. 


New Annuals 


AND OTHER FLOW ERS, 
Of which Seed is for the first time offered. 


“ oe 


Per Packet. Per Packet. 
Abutilon ‘‘ Duc de Malakoff’’.. .. 2s. 6d. Bejaria microphylla 


Acroclinium atroroseum.. ..... 1s. Bouvardia longiflora 
Agrostis nebulosa, beautiful Or- Celosia pyramidalis aurea 
namental Grass. . . Clarkia pulchella integripetala.. 6d. and 1s. 
Amphicome Emodi . 6d. “  pulcherima 
Anagallis Eugenie Criematis lanuginosa........1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
ue Napoleon IIl........ . Datura Carthaginiensis 6d. 
Arctotis grandiflora, .... veerrees ** — clorantha flore pleno 6d. and 1s. 


[See next page for continuation, 








E. G. Henderson & Son’s List of Flower Seeds—continued. 


Per Packet. Per Packet. 
Delphiniam ‘‘ Mdm. de Pruines’’ Is. Michauxia campanulata 2s. 6d. 


Dianthus Chinensis cigantevus....1s. & 2s. 6d. Mimulus rosea pallida wees 1s. 6d. 
“ Heppewier...1s. & 2s. 6d. Nasturtium Tom Thumb‘ Beauty’ 1s. 
- LACINIATUS Is., 2s, 6d. & 5s. _ ” yellow... 1s. 
Erianthus Ravenne, Ornamental Passiflora “ Comtessa Clara Gig- 
Grass, like Generium argen- WE <caee 


Pyreturvy, hybrids single & d’ble 1s. & 2s. 6d. 
Platycodon grandiflorum 


Rhododendron Eveworrar 
Habrothamnus Ziphirine......... Is. be 


Imantophylium cyrtanthiflorum.. 3s. 6d. oe 

Tpomea limbata elegantissima.. .. Is. 

Lupinus mutabilis versicolor.... Is. 

Lycunis Haageana eee Is. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 

Linum candidissimum ; . 6d. Sweet Pea, ‘‘ Capt. Clarke's new,’ 

MELLVILLE’s SUPERB crimson belt- Tacsonia manicata........... eee 
ed and Auricula - flowered Tropeolum elegans.... 
Sweet William, new . 6d. ” Stamfordianum 
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NEW AND SELECT 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Per Packet. Per Packet. 
New White Sprovutine Broccort...... 2s. 6d. Broad-leaved Australian Cress........ 
Dalmeny Park Hardy white ditto ls. Napoleon ITI Cucumber 
Svow's True Winter Wuite ditto ... 2s. 6d. Handsworth Early Potatoes. 
Pine-Apple Beet (the finest).......... 6d. Waterloo Prolific Kidney ditto. 
New Feathered-Stem’d Savoy Cabbage 1s. 6d. Veitch’s Perfection Pea, per quart.... 2s. 
Asparagus and Cottager’s Kale . Mitchell’s Early Hardy Cauliflower... 2s. 6d. 
Giant White Cos Lettuce 


THE SEED CATALOGUE. 


will include additional valuable evidence on the adaptation of the Spergula pilifera for 
Lawns, Terraces, &c., without mowing, with an able defence of Alpine vegetation in reference 
to its essential conditions for growth in garden embellishment, and contains lists of Flowers 
and Vegetables, which are arranged in sections, whereby the purchaser may find, with as little 
trouble as possible, the varieties best suited to the respective garden departments; and 
information is given as regards the sowing of seeds and their after management, with copi- 
ous descriptive notes to assist the judgment of Amateur Cultivators in their selections, cither 
in the Greenhouse, Hothouse, Conservatory, or Flower Garden ; also, Fruit and Agricultural 
Seeds, including those best adapted for Foreign Climates, European or Tropical, which are 
despatched by the most direct and established routese Within the same pages a series of 
Engravings is given, showing the best adapted knives and scissors used in garden opera- 


tions, of the best warranted quality and workmanship, and will be forwarded free of postage 
to any address. 
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FARFUGIUM GRANDII. 


ISAAC BUCHANAN would call special attention to this magnificent leaved Plant, from 
Japan, that will withstand our most vigorous winters without protection, and make a very 
desirable object in the flower border during the summer months. The leaves are large, deep 
green, covered with bright yellow spots and blotches, and will not fade from the effects of a 
bright sun. FINE STRONG-ROOTED PLANTS, at $l-each. 

Also the very desirable plants TRITOMA UVARIA, do. BURCHELII, at 75 cents each. 


(ISAAC BUCHANAN, Florist, 


March & April. 9 WEST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Fishkill Landing Nurseries. 


DUTCHESS COUNTY, N. Y. 


The subscriber is desirous of calling attention to his large stock of Trees, &c., the coming 
Spring, consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Apricot, Nectarine, and 
Quince ; together with Raspberry, Currant, and Blackberry Bushes, Roses, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, &c., &c. 

Also, a general assortment of Greenhouse and Bedding Plants. 

The stock of Plum and Cherry-Trees is unusually large ; trees thrifty, and prices low. 

Also, a fine stock of Isabella, Catawba, Diana, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Re- 
becca, To Kalon and Clinton Grape-Vines. 

40,000 Deciduous Ornamental Trees, of all sizes. 

50,000 Evergreen Trees, many of which are of large size and well furnished. 


- DANIEL BRINCKERHOFF. 


Fisukit. LanpinG, Feb. 18th, 1860. 
Mch. 


QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN. 


PETER LAWSON & SON, 


EDINBURGH, 1 George IV Bridge; 
LONDON, 27 Great George Street, Westminster, S. W. 
On account of the numerous applications which have been made to Peter Lawson & Son 


to send their List of Seeds and Nursery Produce to the United States and Canada, they beg to 
inform the Trade in America that they are prepared to furnish them with 


PRICEHE-LIsSTs, 
and to assure them that any orders they may be favored with will receive their best attention. 


All orders must be accompanied by Casu, satisfactory references in England, or may 
be forwarded through 


CRAIG & NICAL, No. 6 Bowling Green, New York. 


Mch. & April. 


WEST CHESTER NURSERIES. 


In exchange for Nursery Stock, 15,000 Silver Maples, 1 and 2 years ; 2,000 from 6 to 10 
feet, European Sycamore, 2 years; 500 Kentucky Coffee-Tree, 2 to 5 feet ; 3,000 healthy 
Peach-Trees, (natural fruit,) 1 to 2 years from seed. 


Mch. J. RUTTER, West Chester, Pa. 








NEW AND CHOICE PLANTS. 
Bedding Geranium, Pride of the Parlor. 


The subscriber has the entire stock of this superior seedling, raised by Prof. C. G. Page, of 
Washington, D.C. Its fine habits, immense truss of perfect-shaped flowers of great sub- 
stance, and vermilion scarlet color, have given it rank as the best Zonale yet grown. Its 
perfect dome of compact richly-marked foliage, and noble balls of flowers, well above, make 
it very conspicuous. Price, 75 cents; 4 sent for $3. 


Variegated Daisy. 
This beautiful Seedling has a fine, large, bright rose flower, with remarkably beautiful 
variegated foliage, much resembling the Acuba Japonica. Leaves large, glossy, and of great 
substance. A decided acquisition. Price, 50 cents. 


Tritoma Uvaria. 

A most desirable plant for the open border, or for forcing. Its curious foliage is very orna- 
mental, and its whorled-spike of flowers rising on a three-feet stem is very conspicuous. ‘‘A 
most remarkable and very showy plant, . . . every way desirable, and a great acquisition.’’ 
Report of Flower Committee of Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in which is a full des- 
cription. Price, 50 cents. 


Verbena Cambridge Belle, 


Which received the Silver Medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society as the best 
seedling for 1859; also, Columbia and Rosette, two other seedlings raised by Mr. James 
Walsh. Price for the three, 50 cents. Also, every good Verbena known, at $1 per dozen. 


Hollyhocks. 


Superb new kinds. Twelve best-named varieties at $5. Twenty-four distinct kinds, $8. 


Fuchsias. 


All the best new and standard varieties. 


Show Geraniums. 


The stock is not surpassed in quantity or quality by any in the country. Good Standard 
kinds at $3. Best New at $5 per dozen. 


Gloxinias. 


This plant has been so much changed by hybridizing that no other now exceeds it, either for 
winter forcing or for summer show. The new kinds are truly magnificent. As exhibited last 
season, they excited the admiration of all. Price $5 per dozen. 

Every variety of Bedding Plants at $1 to $2 per dozen. 

Also, Fruit Trees of all kinds ; Pears of extra size and superior form ; New Grapes, includ- 
ing Allen’s Hybrid, Roger’s Seedling, Delaware, Rebecca, Diana, Concord, &c. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs of every description. 

New European and American Roses of 1859. 

Catalogues are now ready. 


Address, W. C. STRONG, 


Mch.& Apr. Nonantum Hill, Brighton, Mass. 


SAELTZER & VALTZ. 
ARCHITECTS 


Of New York Academy of Music, Astor Library, &c. 


Success of the New American style for Cottages and Villas, being now adopted by all gen- 
tlemen who have seen our examples no other style as beautiful, or so economical in construction; 
all the comforts required for any latitude are combined ; and we call upon all, no matter how 
little their house is to cost, to examine our designs before choosing any other foreign style. 

For Terms, and an example, enclose stamp and send for circular. 


Office—Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 
March & April. 
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500,000 APPLES GRAFTED. 


We offer 500,000 APPLES, Grafted this Winter, ready for Spring. Selling at $6 per 1,000: 
or when 20,000 or more are taken, $5 per 1,000. 


APPLE SEEDS, iresh and clean, $7 per bushel. 
A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 


Feb. and March. Toledo, Ohio. 


- AMERICAN GUNAO. 
TO FARMERS AND DEALERS IN GUANO. 


—_————> 


This Guano from Jarvis Island, in the Pacific Ocean, containing 80 per cent of Phosphates, 
and Sulphates of Lime, and the most valuable fertilizer known, is offered for sale in large or 
small quantities at two-thirds the price of Peruvian. For full information and particulars, 


7 C. §. MARSHALL, 


President of the American Guano Company, 
March 12 times. 66 William Street, New York. 


FLOWER SEEDS 
‘ BY MATL. 
WW OUR OWN SELECTION OF 
<{ 25 Varieties for . . . . . $100 
50 - nt Vg . 200 
100 : “SAURIZDI AG sco us ee 


0 Persons ordering either of the above assortments may rely upon 


beautiful collection. 
J. M. THORBURN & Co., 


15 John Street, New Vork. 


SAMUEL MOULSON, 
At the OLD ROCHESTER NURSERIES, Rochester, N. Y., 


Having an extra Stock of the under-mentioned items, offers them at greatly reduced prices. 


White European Birch, 10 to 12 feet, $14 00 per hund. 
Magnolia Tripetela, Sto 4feet, 3500 
Weeping Mountain Ash, 6to Sfeet, 4 00 per doz. 
Snow Balls, 2 feet, 80 00 per thousand. 
Do. 4to 5feet, 18 00 per hund. 
Norway Spruce, 5to 6feet, 3500 “ 
Red Cedars, lto 2feet, 6000 
Together with a full assortment of items both in the Fruir and ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Catalogues on application enclosing stamp for payment. 
Mch, 
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ALLEN RASPBERRY, 
Wilson’s Albany Strawberry, 
Lawton Blackberry, &c. 


Another year’s trial has proved the ALLEN RASPBERRY not only perfectly hardy, but 
more productive than any other Raspberry we raise. They have given perfect satisfaction, 
so far as we have been able to learn, to growers in New England, New Jersey, and other locali- 
ties where the Hudson River Antwerp has proved worthless. The fruit is large, firm, and of 
superior quality. 

Price, $1 per dozen ; $5 per hundred ; $40 per thousand plants. 
ALSO, 

HUDSON RIVER ANTWERP, $2 per 100, $15 per 1000. 

PASTOLF, 75 cents per dozen; $4 per 100. 

LAWTON BLACKBERRY, $1 per dozen, $3.50 per 50. $6 per 100. 

WILSON ALBANY STRAWBERRY— Extra Strong Plants—$10 per 1000, $70 per 

10,000. 

LARGE EARLY SCARLET, $1 per 100, $8 per 10000 

MOYAMENSING, (Late) $1 per 100, $8 per 1000. 

LONGWORTAH'S PROLIFIC. $1.50 per 100, $10 per 1000. 

RIVERS’ ELIZA, $1.50 per 100, $10 per 1000. 

RED DUTCH CURRANTS, good one year old plants, $4 per 100, $30 per 1000, 


Do., 2 and 3 year old plants, $6 per 100, $40 per $1000. 
BLACK NAPLES, Do., $1 per dozen, $8 per 1000. 


Also, strong 1 year old ASPARAGUS ROOTS, $10 per 1000. 


H. & J. CARPENTER, 


Mch. & Apr. Poughkeepsie, N. VY. 


Five Splendid Strawberries. 


HOOKER,—Very productive ; large, beautiful, and of UNEQUALLED QUALITY. 

Wilson's Albany,— Exceedingly productive ; FINE FOR MARKET. 

Triomphe de Grand,—IMMENSE SIZE; splendid appearance, and high flavor. 

Pyramidal Chilian,—Very handsome ; productive, hardy, and good flavor. 

Large Early Scarlet,—THE EARLIEST ; productive, and excellent. 

As it is impossible to secure all the excellencies of this most popular fruit in one variety, we 
offer the above as comprising, in five sorts, the various points desir ble. 

“ We again confidently RECOMMEND the HOOKER as by far the best for family use, if 
only one sort is to be planted—combining a greater number of excellencies than any other 
variety.”’ 

7 A\l of the above have perfect flowers, and will produce excellent crops, if planted singly 
or together. 

PRICE,—(Securely packed to be forwarded by express :) 

Per 100 plants of any of the above varieties $2 00 Per 500 plants, 100 of each variety $7 50 
‘“* 100 plants, 20 of each variety 8 00 “ 1000 plants of the Hooker 10 00 


H. E. HOOKER & CO., 


Commercial Nurscrics, Rochester, N. Y. 


The following are some of the distinguishing points of the ‘‘ Hooker,’’ which originated in 
our Nurseries: 

The plant is very vigorous and hardy; 

It is extremely productive ; 

It is of the largest size ; 

It is very dark-colored ; flesh, also, deeply colored ; 5 

It is the only large and productive Strawberry, which has also high flavor and quality ; it is 
for the combination of these points that we claim its superiority ; 

It is excellent for preserving—retaining its high, rich color when preserved ; s 

It has perfect flowers—and consequently requires no other varicty planted near to fertilize it. 

Our Nurseries were established in 1830; and rank now among the most extensive in the 
United States—oecupying two hundred acres. They are planted exclusively with Nursery 


productions, embracing every variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Small Fruits, 
Roses, &c., &c. Mech. & Apr. 





a 
GLADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENSIS. 


The subscriber offers for sale 


LOOO 
STRONG FLOWERING BULBS, 


OF THE ABOVE 


GUrADIOLUS, 


COLOR, BEAUTIFUL VERMILION SCARLET, 


‘‘ The brightest and best variety known,” exhibited by me before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society the past season. E. 8S. Ranp, Jr., Esq., Chairman of the Flower Committee, 
in his report, says of it: ‘‘A very showy variety. Color of flower darker, but far more daz- 
zling, than G. Gandavensis, and free from the yellow streaks or shadings of the latter variety. 
Each of the two upper petals has a distinct line of white through the centre ; petals lance- 
olate, thus rendering the flower of less perfect shape than many of the other Gandavensis 
Seedlings. Plants very strong, vigorous ; spikes large, tall, displaying about twenty flowers. 
A peculiarity of this variety is the expanding of the flowers in quick succession, the topmost 
blossoms ef the spike opening before the lowest have faded, thus rendering it most showy 
and desirable. In color it is far superior to Gandavensis, Amabilis, Don Juan, or any in the 
same class of color.”’ 
Price on application. 


WM. H. SPOONER, Jr., 


Mch. Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


WM. REID 


Offers for sale this Spring, at his 


NURSERIES, 
ELIZABETHTOWN, N. J., 


A general assortment of Fruit, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. The collection of Fruits 
includes nearly all the new varieties of late introduction, as well as those in general cul- 
tivation. 

The co!’ ction of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs is also extensive, and comprises nearly all 
the har ‘Irees and Shrubs suitable for Park and Lawn planting ; and when large quantities 
areor ed, the prices will be greatly reduced. 

A a large stock of . 


NORWAY SPRUCHE, SCOTCH PINE, d&c., 


of all sizes suitable for planting Belts, Parks, Screens, and Hedges. Having a larger stock 


of these than I require, will, when a quantity is taken, sell them fifty per cent. less than the 
usual price. 


For a list of New and Rare Evergreens, &c , see general Catalogue, which will be forwarded 
on application. 


Trees securely packed and forwarded to all parts of the United States. 


Orders by mail, or left at the Nursery, will receive prompt attention. 
Mch. & Apr. 





Wm. R. Prince & Co., 


FLUSHING, NM. Y., 


Will send to applicants who enclose stamps, the following Priced Catalogues: No. 1. Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, and all Small Fruits. 2. Roses and all Flowering Plants. 4. Whole- 
sale assortment for Nurseries, including Grapes. 6. Strawberries, 140 Varieties. 9. Bul- 
bous Flowers, Dahlias and Peonies. 14. Native and Foreign Grapes, 400 Varieties, described, 
and replete with information, 


Linnean Botanic Gardens and Nurseries, 
FLUSHING, N. Y.; 


WM. R. PRINCE & CO., 


Having issued our Catalogues (44th Edition), all of which are priced, and being prepared to 
supply all desirable Trees, Plants, &c., on the most favorable terms to our correspondents, it 
would seem uncalled for to go into details here. We Will therefore only refer to our Unri- 
valled Collection of Native and Foreign Grapes, at reduced prices, and to our Large Assortments of 
all the Small Fruits. Furthermore, we offer the most Splendid Collections of the following Beau- 
teous Flowers: 

CARNATIONS, 170 varieties, Flakes and Bizarres. 

PICOTEES, 160 varieties, comprising every shade. 

DOUBLE PRIMROSE, 18 varieties. 

SINGLE Do., 80 varieties. 

POLYANTHUS, 70 varieties. 

COWSLIPS AND HYBRIDS, 35 varieties. 

AURICULA, 26 varieties. 


Mch. 


RAVENSWOOD FRUIT GARDEN. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


BRINCKLE’S ORANGE RASPBERRY. 
LINNZUS RHUBARB, propagated exclusively from the Root. Market Gar. 


deners and the Trade furnished at very low prices. 
DWARF PEAR-TREES, (fine two year old Trees of best selected varieties). 


REBECCA AND DELAWARE GRAPE-VINES; also, Concord, 
Diana, and Hartford Prolific. 


NEW ROCHELLE OR LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 


NEWMAN’S THORNLESS BLACKBERRY ; also, Cherry, Currants, 
Strawberries; other Raspberries. 


We have a large stock of the above superior varieties, and offer them to the Trade and Fruit 
Grdwers at very low prices. 


Circulars furnished on application. 
Address H. C. FREEMAN, 
RAVENSWOOD, L. I. 


All Plants delivered to any transportation line in the city of New York, without charge. 
March, 





WETHERSFIELD SEED-SOWER. 


ATTENTION 


SEED-GROWERS, GARDENERS, 
AGRICULTURISTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


The above machine is the invention of 'T. B. Rocers, of Wethersfield, Connecticut, (a place 


celebrated as a great Seed-growing town,) and where large numbers of root crops are culti- 
vated. It is there extensively used. 


It was Awarded the Highest Premiums at the Connecticut 
State and Hartford County Fairs. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


Just the implement which farmers and market gardeners have long needed. Every kind and 
size of seed issown. Even parsnip seed, which have baffled every machine hitherto used, are scat- 
tered by Mr. Rogers’ implement with just as much precision and evenness as any other seed.— 
Homestead Agricultural Paper. 

o The labor in working is just about equal to trundling an empty wheelbarrow.—Christian 
ecrelar 

It is _ y well adapted to large or small seed, of regular or irregular form. It sows 
beans with perfect regularity, and can be changed in an instant for the sowing of cabbage, 
mustard, or any other seed. Nothing comes amiss to this implement. It makes the drill in 
the soil, deposits the seed, covers them, and rolls the surface, all, as it goes along. Iv 1s PER- 
FECT ; and AL Jupces, present. at the trial, AGREE UPON THIS POINT.—Hartford Times. 

Its great advantages are, that it lays the seed with perfect regularity, never crowding any, 
nor leaving blank spaces, and that no seed can by any means fall from it when it is not in motion. — 
Hartford Courant. 

It sows fast as a man can walk.— Homestead Agricultural Paper. 

It does better work, and faster, than seed drills that sell at double its price. 


For particulars send for a circular. Dealers supplied at the usual discount. Their orders 
should be forwarded immediately, as the supply may be short this season. No implement 
dealer should allow any time to pass, without ordering from 12 to 500, according to the 
largeness of his market. Price $s. 


RODNEY KELLOGG, General Agent for the U. 8., 


201 & 205 COMMERCE STREET, Hartford, Conn. 
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TO FARMERS 
AND GARDENERS. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS OFFER FOR SALE, 


60,000 Barrels of Poudrette, 
Made by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., in lots to suit purchasers. 


This article is in the twentieth year of its introduction into this country, and hasoutlived 
fertilizers of every description, for the following reasons : 

Ist. It is made from the night soil of the City of New York, by the Lodi Manufacturing 
Company, who have a capital of over $100,000 invested in the business, which is at risk 
should they make a bad article. 

2d. For corn and vegetables it is the cheapest, neatest, and bandiest manure in the world. 
it can be placed in direct contact with the seed, forces and ripens vegetation two weeks 
earlier, prevents the cut worm, DouBLes the crop, and is WITHOUT DISAGREEABLE opoR. Three 
Dollars’ worth, or two barrels, is all sufficient to manure an acre of corn in the hill. 

Price—1 bbl. $2; 2 bbls. $3 50; 5 bbls. $8.; and over 6 bbls. $1 50 per bbl., delivered 
free of cartage, to vessel or railroad in New York city. 

A pamphlet containing every information, and certificates from farmers all over the United 
States, who have used it from two to seventeen years, will be sent free to any one applying 


for the same. GRIFFING BROTHERS & Co., 


Mch, April & May. 60 Cortland Street, New Vork. 


i860. GARDEN SEEDS. 1860. 
New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 


The subscribers have the most extensive collection of Choice Garden Seeds of their own 
growth or importation, which they offer with full confidence to those who want Seeds that 
are true to their names, and of a pure and reliable quality. 

We try Seeds of every variety in our Hothouses at Brighton before offering them for sale, 
and allow none to go out from our store until we are fully assured that they will germinate 
freely. 

Below is a list of a few of the principal varieties, but for full particulars and description, 
see catalogues, which may be had gratis upon application. 

Daniel O'Rourke, Cedo Nulli, 

Prince Albert, Kent's Early, Barliest Dwarf and every 

Hill's Early, Early Warwick, varicty of Early Pea. 

Champion of England, Fairbeard's Defiance, Marrowfat, 

Dwarf Blue Imperial, and Nonpareil, Large Late do., 

Dwarf Blue Mammoth, Missouri Dwarf, Black Eyed do., 
and all other varieties that are worth cultivating. 

Adams’ Early, | Early Winningstadt, Red Dutch, 

Shillings’ Early, (very superior) Sugar Loaf, 


Early York, | Early and Late Drumhead, and many other kinds 
Early Premium Dutch, (| Savoy, of Cabbages. 


Early Curled Silesia, (extra curled,) Royal Cape, Cabbage Imperial, Tennisball, and 
all the varieties of the Coss Lettuces. 


Melon, Onion, Parsnip, Pepper, Pumpkin, Radish, Rhubarb, Squash, Tomato, and 
Turnip Seeds of every kind known. 


FLOWER SEEDS of all kinds, comprising more than siz Aundred varieties, including 
splendid assoriments of Asters, Batsams, Stocks, Larxsrurs, Hotiyuocks, Ipomeas, etc., etc. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SON, 


54 & 523 NORTH MARKET ST., Boston. 


Early Washington, 


March & April. 
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NOVELTIES FOR 1860. 


The subscriber would call attention to the following new and choice plants and seeds, now 
for the first time sent out : 


NEW DOUBLE-FLOWERED PETUNIAS. 


These are selected from a large number of seedlings of my own raising, and have been pro- 
nounced by all judges who have seen them, to be superior to any yet received from Europe. 
They took first-class prizes last fall at the exhibitions at Brooklyn, New York, and Elizabeth, 
and are the Petuniasalluded to by the editor of the Horticulturist in the January number. 
They partake of two characters: those with large flowers resemble the double Hollyhock, and 
measure three or four inches in diameter; those with medium-sized flowers are much in 
the style of a Carnation Pink. They are all of compact habit, free bloomers, good for bedding 
purposes, and most of them fragrant. 

1 Isaac Buchanan, (medium,) carmine rose, distinctly veined with deep crimson ; very 
distinct. 

2 Van Voorstii, (large,) creamy white, very large, fragrant, and double. 

3 Atropurpurea, (medium) deep purple, profuse bloomer. 

4 Paulmierii, (large,) blush white, tinged with purple, and verysweet ; does wellin pots. 

5 Dr. Knight, (medium,) beautiful rosy blush, well up in the centre; fine habit, and 
fragrant. 

6 Mr. Baker, (medium,) pale lilac, deeply veined in the centre. 

7 Cora L. Barton, (very large,) flesh-color, tinted with deep purple, and extremely 
fragrant. 


8 Rosalie, rosy purple, compact and double. 


NEW SINGLE-FLOWERED PETUNIAS (SEEDLINGS 


OF 1859.) 


1 Mrs, Buchanan, crimson, beautifully striped with pure white ; fine-shaped flower. 

2 Chinchilla, dark maroon centre, changing to crimson, varied in the form of a star. 

3 Flora Temple, deep blush purple, striped and blotched with pure white. 

4 Princess, light rose, striped and mottled with white. 

5 Attraction, purple ground. finely striped ; good shape. 

6 Crimson Perfection, handsome large crimson, dark eye ; good shaped flower. 

Strong plants of the whole set of double and single, $6, including packing, delivered at 
steamboat or express. The plants can also be sent by mail to a great distance at an additional 
cost of fifty ceuts postage for the set. Plants thus received should be carefully repotted, 
well watered, and placed in a frame or greenhouse for a few days to recover, before planting 
in the open ground. 

Plants of the above Petunias 50 cents each, or Six Dollars for the set of 14. 

Also for sale, all the best imported Petunias, and a fine collection of Bedding plants 


RARE AND CHOICE SEEDS. 


Gladiolus seed, from 65 varieties of Gandavensis, 25 cents for 40 seeds. 

Petunia seed, from the finest striped varieties, 25 cents per paper. 

Madras Radish, very choice ; fine solid pods for pickling or salad ; the pods may also be 
eaten as the common Radish ; 25 cents for 40 seeds. 

A selection of Balsams, Asters, Everlasting, Phlox Drummondii, Verbenas, Convolvulus 
minor, Amaranthus tricolor, Thunbergia, &c., embracing 20 varieties, all extra, the growth of 
1859, and warranted to grow; sent free by mail for $1. 

All orders inclosing cash will be promptly attended to. 


Address, ISAAC BUCHANAN ’ 


Feb. & Mch. No. 9 West Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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SMALL FRUITS. 


Having for many years paid special attention to the cultivation of small fruits, we are now 
prepared to furnish, in small or large quantities, the following valuable varieties: 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Over one hundred varieties, embracing nearly all the native and foreign kinds of any 
repute. The most universally popular of these is undoubtedly the 


WILSON’S ALBANY SEEDLING. 
of which we have on hand the largest stock in existence, which we offer at 25 cents per 
dozen, $1 per 100, $6 per 1000, and $50 per 10,000. 
Other varieties proportionately low, and great inducements offered to those wanting large 


quantities. 
RASPBERRIES. 


Brinckle’s Orange $1.50 per dozen, $7 per 100; Fastolf, Rivers’ Large Fruited Monthly, 
Knevett's Giant, Red and Yellow Antwerp, $1 per dozen, $5 per 100. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


New Rochelle, or Lawton, $1 per dozen, $5 per 100, and $40 per 1000. 
Dorchester and Newman's Thornless, $3 per 100, $25 per 1000. 
Wholesale purchasers and dealers allowed a liberal discount. 


PLANTS BY MAIL. 
For $1 we will send to any Post-Office in the country, except Oregon and California, post- 
paid, and carefully put up in cotton and oiled silk so as to carry safely, 40 Wilson’s Albany 
Seedling Strawberry Plants; or the same number of plants of any other variety in our cata- 


logue offered at 25 cents per dozen ; those at 5@ cents per dozen half the number. For $1 we 
will also send Six New Rochelle Blackberry Plants. 


Printed instructions for cultivation will accompany plants. 
Catalogues sent on application, enclosing stamp. 


J. KNOX, 


Box 478, Pittsburg, Pa. 


NEALLEY BROTHERS & BOCK’S 
NURSERIES, 


BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


The proprietors beg leave to call the attention of Nurserymen, Dealers and Planters gen- 
erally, to their large and excellent stock, which will be sold at prices to suit the times. 

STANDARD FRUIT-TREES, for Orchards, embracing all the best varieties of 
Apples, Pears, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Nectarines, &c. 

DWARF , for Gardens, embracing all the most popular sorts of Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Nectarines and Quinces. 

GRAPE-VINES, embracing all the most popular hardy varieties, new and old. 

SMALL FRUITS, embracing all the most popular varieties of Blackberries, Goose- 
berries, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c. 


Ry ~ eens FRUITS, embracing Chestnuts, Mulberries, Filberts, Berber- 
ries, &c. 


Mch. & Apr. 


[UBARB OR PIE-PLANT, embracing all the largest and finest varieties, as 
Downing’s Colossal, Victoria, Linneus, Cahoon, &c. 
ORNAWBNTAL DBPARTWANT, 


Embracing all the choice hardy varieties of Evergreens, Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Vines and Climbers, Roses, Poonies, Dablias, Phloxes, Fuchsias, and all 


~~ popular or desirable Greenhouse and Hardy Flowering Plants worthy of Cultivation in 
the West. 


{*" For further information and prices, see the following Catalogues, which will be sent 
gratis to all who apply for them. 


First, Our general Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses, Greenhouse and Hardy Flowering Plants. 


: on Our Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and Dealers, or others who parchase 
argely. 


Moh. & Apr NEALLEY BROTHERS & BOCK, 


Burlington, Iowa. 
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TO ALL LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


Firty Flowering Plants and Twenty-Five varieties of Flower Seeds for Five Doiars’ 


package included. 

The undersigned, having a large stock of plants suitable for bedding out, is prepared to dis- 
tribute them as above. The collection will consist of the most showy and best varieties of 
Vernenas, Fucusias, Petunias, Corysantuemums, Daniias, and other plants adapted for giv- 
ing a continuous display of flowers during the Summer and Fall, together with a selection of 
Twenty-Five different kinds of Flower Seeds of the most popular sorts. This is a favorable 
opportunity for parties unacquainted with the names of plants to obtain a supply of useful 
and showy varieties for a small outlay. 

Persons desirous of obtaining this collection will -please send their orders early, as they 
will be sent out in strict rotation on and after the Ist of April. 

Cash must invariably accompany the order. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUBS.—Gentlemen and others forming clubs, for Ten Collections 
to be sent to one address, will receive one collection over. This will be a rare chance for 
any oue having a circle of floricultural friends to obtain a collection free. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


March.* WASHINGTON NURSERY, Jersey City, N. J. 


New and Rare Flower Seeds. 


Per Packet. 
Callirhoe Pedata, - 
Acroclinium roseum, - 
Alonsoa Warscewicsii, - - 
Clarkia pulchellavar integripetala, - 
New Auricula-flowered Sweet William, 
Dianthus Chinensis Heddewigi, - - 
Dianthus Chinensis laciniatus, 
Guttiernezia gymnospermoides, - 
Ipomeea tricolor, - - ~ - - . < 
With hundreds of other new varieties, for which ece our Flower and Seed Catalogue. 
Also assortments containing 
5 Beautiful varieties Phlox Drummondii, for 40 
7 ° “Portulaca, for . ° » - 35 


J. M. THORBURN & Co., 15 John Street, New York. 
N. B.—Spergula pilifera, per packet, 50 cents. 


NEW VERBENAS. 


The fol'owing Verbenas, Seedlings, and Importations of 1859, have all been proved in our 
season, and were pronounced by hundreds tobe ~~ to any‘ hing of the clas yet nao — 
we nese ey reed pene, with rich ons eye, — and fine form. 

‘yimson Gem-—lIn every respect similar to “ Rosy Gem,” except in color, which is of th i 
Ethiopian—Deep purplish blue, with clear white eye, large, iocien. fragrant. em. 
ML idnight—Color dark purplish maroon, eimilar to “ Madam Abdt,” but much darker, with larger truss 
Sane wax waite, wih cheny eve, very distinct and fine. 7 wed 
Mrs. Field—Color of the richest scarlet crimson, with pale rose centre, truss of th ize— 

favorite of over 100 varieties in our collection last season. 7 : oe Magn ctee~wen the 
Compte de Morella—Brilliant crimson, yellow eye, very striking and distinct. 
‘ en Price of the above ——— -_ or the set of Eight tor $3. 
ur general collection comprises over 100 varieties, of which we have upwards of 40,000 fi 
qaen te, our peculiar method of extra small pots, which in this, as well as all our other Nedting pad ne 
great convenience to the purchaser in lightness of carriage. Price $1 per dozen, $6 per 10u, 


General Catalogue on application. 
PETER HENDERSON, 


Sersey City, N. J. 


Agents, McILLVAIN & YOUNG, 9 John Street, N. Y. 
Mech, & Apr. 
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